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THE HOPEFUL LOVER ON SAINT 
VALENTINE’S DAY. 


a Mistress Prue, to whom I sue, 
Whose hand I hope to win, 
|’ faith she wears the daintiest shoe 
A maid e’er footed in. 
And when so like a saucy ship 
With toss and trip she goes, 
With jealous smarts she fills the hearts 
Of half a score of beaux, 
Though gray the sky, when she walks by, 
Behold, a kindling ray! 
For through the magie of her eye 
lis turned to gold straightway 


Her smile to me is Italy— 
That sun-belovéd clime ; 
Lo! all life's woes —its sordid prose— 


She turns to joy and rhyme. 
One little word will bid the bird 
Within my bosom sing: 
O be it not, kind saint, deferred, 
And thus withhold the spring! 
From her, to me, her worshipper, 
The message wing erelong, 
To tind its nest within my breast 
And wake the silent song 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


A TOOTH FUR A TOOTH. 


| grey PS no profession has made more progress in the 
last thirty years than dentistry has done. Half a 
century ago dentistry, as a separate branch of the medical 
profession, was but little known, and dentists were but 
very few, even in the great cities. The regular physician 
pulled the aching tooth, and we have even seen a case 
where he filled it, and the filling, owing to the healthy 
cvaracter of the bone, possibly, remained in that tooth for 
all of a long lifetime. At that period the dentist travelled 
about from one town to another through a wide district, 
and people who availed themselves of his services were 
thought to be rather fantastical, and foolish and extrava- 
gant as well. In a case where new front teeth were wanted 
the old tooth was sawed off and the nerve was destroyed 
with hot irons and infinite torture, in order that a new 
tooth might be driven in on a wooden peg, a tooth that 
was a perpetual trouble and never permanent. A tooth 
that ached then was extracted without remorse, and a 
filling, when fillings came to be known, as often dropped 
out a Now, on the contrary, if the tooth must 
be parted with, there are so many ways of evading the 
pain that, had they existed in the old time, Isaac of York 
might have kept his money, and the anodynes are so 
used that the patient is conscious and sees the whole opera- 
tion and suffers nothing at all. But po tooth is taken out 
now that can possibly be kept in. If a verve must be 
killed it is usually killed painlessly, and the tooth that 
once could pot bear permanent and solid filling is treated 
till it is able to do so. Even when a tooth is so nearly 
gone that retaining points for the filling are not to be had, 
tiny gold screws can be inserted whose heads answer for 
the points, a fine gold wire can hold the fragile sections 
together and be built about, and anodynes have been 
found that can be injected into the gum or applied to it 
and do away with much of the pain ounce attending a bad 
excavation or a tender filling. Fillings are made so artis- 
tically, too, as almost to be beautiful in themselves: and it 
iseven possible. in case of a cavity on the front surface of 
a tooth, to insert a bit of enamel so delicately that even the 
cracks cannot be discerned 
Perhaps, however, as great a success as any that has 
attended the progress of dentistry is in certain surgical 
methods where it has changed the shape of the jaws and 
overcome deformity. It has long been able, by means of 
silver and rubber clasps and clamps and plates, to regu- 
late teeth that have come at sixes and sevens; but now it 
can transform a narrow jaw to a wide one, and so bring 
those protruding and overhanging teeth which give the 
mouth » rodentlike appearance into line with the lower 
ones, bring forward a receding lower jaw, make lips meet 
that once found it impossible, and change a fright into 
sometbing like a beauty. The person disfigured with a 
misshapen jaw need not wear the disfigurement through 
life if there is an accomplished dentist within reach who 
has wisdom together with his mechanical skill, bis artistic 
feeling, and his anatomical knowledge, all of which things 
are requisile to a good dentist. This, of course, if recourse 
is had to him before the eighteenth year, although we be- 
lieve there have been some cases of change and cure at 
a later period. Moreover, artificial teeth are now made 
with such attention to shape, character, and color, and the 
patient's age and consequent complexion, with due remem- 
brance of former irregularities, and with perhaps a bit of 
filling here and there, that it takes an expert eye to know 
that they are not original ones. Once carved out of a 


staid in. 


solid block of ivory, like those of the Father of his Coun- 
try, transferred from the mouth of the one that sold them 
for a price, as poor Fantine did in Les Misérables, trans- 
ferred from the jaws of animals, two, and robbed from the 
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dead of battle-fields to be inserted into living mouths, such 
things now only seem disgusting fables, and hearing them 
we thank our kind fortunes that we are born into these 
years of grace, and not into those dark and hard days of 
slower development. One is tempted to think Uhat we are 
never half grateful enough to the workers of these marvels, 
for the dentist's crucible now is as wonder-working as that 
of the magi of old story. If, indeed, we were able to do 
for all our other organs what we can do for our teeth, we 
should also be able, it may be, to reach again the limit of 
patriarchal years. 


TEA ON DECK. 


Ws had tea this afternoon on the deck of the Taurus, 
Cadiz, with its bald cathedral, its low line of forts, 
and long sweep of water-front, lay faint upon the horizon 
behind us. e were glad to wish it good-by. Tangier, 
our destination, was as yet invisible. The wide sky was 
over us, the sea all about us, as it never seems to be in just 
that way on any ocean steamer, where one must be at the 
very prow itself before one can get a sweep of vision. 
None of the daintiness we had known at Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler’s own house in town was lacking here. The silver 
was just as bright, the tea as fragrant and as hot, the 
bread-and-butter just as delicate. The sky was cloudless, 
the waters smooth. 

Man loves to lay stress on his own sensations, to de- 
scribe and extol them. It belongs to bis very nature, and 
makes up his literature. But surely if ever a man were 
justified in laying stress on his, it is when, after days of 
oe trains and porters, he finds himself at last lux- 
uriously ensconced on the deck of a yacht, with no ap- 
pointment lacking which an exacting taste could crave. 
All responsibility is suddenly shifted, hurry is eliminated, 
comfort established. A content, not without its tinge of 
self-importance, perhaps, completely fills him—a content 
so subtle, so delightful, so soothing, and so satisfying, the 
most rigid mortifier of the spirit could hardly resist it. 
Certainly none of us to-day even tried to. 

We sat and talked till long after the stars had come 
out, and even the color bad faded from the water. Now 
and then one or the other would interrupt irrelevantly 
with some joyous ejaculation of happivess and content. 
We spoke, of course, of Spain, and of that strange feeling 
of affinity Americans have for it at times—a feeling of 
which one grows suddenly conscious in some ral, 
before some lonely tower, or when some national grace of 
character is seen. We laughed about the customs, the 
trains that were an hour and thirty minutes late, not in 
arriving, but in leaving, then of those royal promises that 
are never kept, that were never intended for keeping, in 
fact, but more as such graceful compliments a cultivated 
people feels called upon to pay its visitors. Then we fell 
to wondering at its wealth, its treasures in the churches, 
its vast estates and sumptuous houses—houses which their 
owners never visit. Our own millionaires, almost always 
thrifty in extravagance, would have turned them to some 
account long since. We dwelt, too, on the happiness of 
the children, the tenderness of men and women to them. 
Never a blow noracry. Only smiles, caresses, k » 

Then we fell to recalling the people we had seen, the 
experiences we had had. There was that night in Grana- 
da, when after dark we went to the cathedral, the sucris- 
tan with one dim taper leading us about the vaulted 
gloom. He held the taper for us while we studied those 
wonderful carvings on the tomb of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Then going to the altar, he shifted the little light 
once more. A kneeling statue of Isabella is there, one of 
wood, aod painted, as wus done in those days. They call 
it the best of all the great queen’s portraits. When we saw 
it everything else was lost in the darkness of a cathedral 
whose limits we did not know, all but that face, lit up by 
the sacristan’s moving taper—a face full of power and 
dignity, of strength and quiet confidence, and, most of 
all, undaunted faith. 1t would be difficult to describe the 
effect of seeing it as we did, there in that light, with the 
color of the cheeks and eyes and lips as men saw them 
when she lived, while she knelt before us in a prayer now 
undisturbed for centuries, the prayer of a queen always 
the conqueror. 

We sighed again, as travellers living in old memories will, 
as we sighed before on leaving Seville. The scaffoldings 
were still in the cathedral, where the work of restoration, 
after the fall of a column some years ago, goes on. But no 
scaffoldings can ever dim the light of those marvellous win- 
dows nor take away that sense of a brooding sublimity 
one feels supremely here. Then the prett p Beene and 
guy streets, the roofs all filled with flowers, the air of hap- 
piness and life, the balconies and street cars, the sumptu- 
ous equipages and the little donkeys, the gardens, the 
river running by the palace, the beautiful Alcazar, with its 
fountains and walks, its baths and its columns. Has any 
one ever left Seville without a sigh? Professor Prodgers 
never was so happy, I believe, as there. He was all aglow 
to-day with reminiscence, and it was not until the dress- 
ing-gong had sounded for dinner that we went below, 
leaving the uight and the stars outside. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
“A VERY MORAL AND NICE BOOK.” 


T was once the good fortune of the present writer to 

read, in the island of Fayal, a letter just written by a 
young lady of Portuguese-English birth whe had been 
reading the New Testament for the first time. It was 
worth while to see such a letter, for many persons must 
have felt, first or last, with Thoreau, that it would be a 
delightful thing for any one to encounter those wonderful 
narratives as a fresh discovery, in maturer years, apart 
from all the too familiar associations of Sunday-school 
and sermon. Such, at any rate, was this young lady's ex- 

rience, and her statement of the result was at least a 
ittle astonishing. _ She wrote, in her half-foreign English, 
to an American friend in these words: *‘Did you ever 
happen to read a book called the New Testament? If 
not, I advise you todo so. I have just been reading it 
ron these days, and I find it a very moral and nice 


It is not given to a veteran author like Mr. Andrew 
Lang to afford his readers many experiences of an engag- 
iug fraukuess like this; yet he has come nearer to it han 
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might have been ex 


. It seems that, he having rash- 
ly undertaken the enterprise of editing the novels of Sir 
alter Scott, it occurred to him py! ap ram | that it 


might be well to read them, and as Betrothed hap- 
pened to be next on the list, he has just read that for the 
first time, and thinks well of it. The feat itself is Lage 
not so very extraordinary. On inquiry at a large pu 
lic library, it uppears that there are very few American 
children ‘of tolerably intelligent families who have not 
accomplished the same enterprise by the age of fourteen. 
At any rate, the editor of the new edition of Scott's novels 
has achieved it, and is prepared to pronounce, of his own 
knowledge, that he finds The Betrothed to be a very 
moral and nice book. Now we get used in this country, 
and, indeed, in the English-speaking world, to very curi- 
ous limitations of what is called culture. Mr. Smalley 
describes an English lady “‘ of great social position ” who 
had never heard of Matthew Arnold until the time when 
his death was announced. When the present writer in- 
quired of the late Mr. Froude, twenty years ago; about 
his neighbor in London, the late Kenelm H. Digby, author 
of that delightful book The Broad Stone of Honor, the his- 
torian proved never to have heard of either the man or 
the book, A friend of mine, visiting Stoke Pogis last 
year, had pointed out to her by the verger the grave of 
**the American poet, Thomas Gray.” A young English 
girl of eighteen, just arrived in this country, and looking 
at the name of Thackeray on my bookshelf, remarked, 
**He is one of your American uovelists, is he not?” And 
a well-known Canadian statesman told me thata London 
maiden had just made to him a similar remark about 
Tennyson. Yet the least probable of these anecdotes, or 
the joint improbability of all put together, is brought 
within the domain of reasonable credibility by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Lang is just reading the Waverley 
Novels, or any one of them, for the first time. 

For this author, it must be remembered, is proud to 
proclaim himself a child of the Tweed; and though his 
severest foes, like Mr. Robert Buchanan, may pronounce 
him *‘a cockney of cockneys,” they are compelled to ad- 
mit in the same breath that he is a Scotchman. Now if 
to be a Scotchman is not to be brought up on the Waver- 
ley Novels, to have drunk them in, every one of them, 
with one’s earliest breath, what is the advantage in having 
been a child of thé Tweed at all? One might as well have 
been born an Australian, or even an American. Even 
these humbler beings can at least read Scott. The present 
writer counts it among the joys of his life that he remem- 
bers the actual birth of the last two novels of the great 
series; and that he stoutly declared, with the omnivorous 
appetite of boyhood, that Count Robert of Paris, and even 
Castle Dangerous, were as delightful as all their prede- 
cessors. He would have walked ten miles gladly—and so 
would any of his companions—to reach some blissful spot 
where there was to be found a Waverley Novel (as, for 
instance, The Betrothed) still) unread. What an embarras 
des richesses must have surrounded Mr. Andrew Lang, 
that he should have lived fifty years in the world and 
only just bethought himself of reading this book for the 
first time! : 

What enhances the zest of the affair is that while 
Mr. Lang thus leaves his Scott insufficiently read, he 
holds his neighbor of the Tweed as a rod over the head 
of any luckless modern writer who dares to criticise him. 
Mr. Howells cannot so much as venture the remark that 
good Sir Walter's opening chapter of genealogy is some- 
times a little long-winded, and that it may be ~~ 
to begin with Chapter Second, but he rouses Mr. Lang’s 
utmost indignation. Mr. Haggard cannot be classed as a 
dime-novelist without protests of wrath and assurances 
that he is the lineal successor of Scott, and that to have 
left unread a single story of Haggard’s is to have fallen 
short of the highest culture. Omit, if you will, the 

* Widowed wife and wedded maid, 
Betrothed, betrayer, and betrayed,” 


but read every word about She—if the phrase be not 
ungrammatical—or you are lost. It is painful, but really 
Mr. Lang’s confessions remind the impartial reader of that 
New England bookseller in a small town who recentl 

informed an inquirer that he had never heard of Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, but that he was probably the hus- 
band of Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, who wrote such lovely 
novels. T. W. H. 


MUSIC. 


A REPETITION of Rossini’s Stabat Mater at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house, and of Haydn’s Creation at 
Carnegie Hall, drew audiences of a somewhat different 
character from those of the usual Sunday popular con- 
certs, where the foreign element invariably predominates. 
On the afternoon of the same day, January 27th, a de- 
lightful concert of chamber music was given in the 
rooms of the Aschenbroedel Socicty. Beethoven's Septet, 
and his serenade for flute, violin. and viola, were features 
of the occasion, and Miss Greta Ripley added a charming 
group of songs by Rubinstein and Schumann. 

It is difficult to take Mr. Bagby’s musical mornings at the 
Waldorf seriously, for the decidedly mixed characteristics 
of his entertainments and the peculiar social interest attach- 
ed to them are not calculated to advance any phase of art. 
Mr. Bagby played a trump card on Monday the 28th, 
when M. Plangon appeared as soloist, and every available 
space in the music-room was filled with enthusiastic list- 
eners. M. Plancon’s selections were Gounod's well-worn 
but always beautiful *‘ Le Valion,” and the “ Air du Tam- 
bour Major,” by Thomas, Miss Martina Jolnstone,the vio- 
linist, played SC cmeces sonata for piano and violin, and 
De Beriot’s Grand Concerto. Mrs. Grenville Snelling, for- 
merly Miss Madge Anthon, sang Massenet’s “Aubade,” and 
a bolero by Deljoux. This was Mrs. Snelling’s first ap- 
pearance in public, and she displayed a pleasing voice und 
excellent method. 

The Manuscript Society gave a concert at Chickering 
Hall on Tuesday eveving January 29th. The works pro- 
duced were: Quartet for strings, by Earnest Catenhusen, 
of Milwaukee, rendered by the Beethoven String Quartet; 
a sonata for violin and piano, by Rossiter G. Cole, of 
Grinnell, Iowa, played by Miss Dora Becker and Gustav 
Becker; quartets for male voices, by Sumner Salten, of 
New York, sung by the Schumann Male Quartet; and a 
trio, for piano, violin, and violoncello. by Frederick Bran- 
deis, of New York, played by Mrs. Thoms, Gustav Dan- 
reuther, and Emil Schenck. 

There were also songs und duets by Madame Murio 
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Celli, Sidney Longacre, Paolo La Villa, and Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach. Naturally, a whole evening of new composi- 
tions by native composers has a tendency to exhaust the 

tience of many a would-be enthusiast, und to cast him 
nto the most hopeless state of depression regarding the 
outlook of music in America. Yet some rays of light 
flash and penetrate through the masses of colorless medi- 
ocrity, and with Dr. Dvoraék’s encouraging words ringing 
in our ears we cannot despair. The advice which the 
great Bohemian master offers in his recent paper contains 
no more valuable suggestion than the mere hint which is 
given in the following simple words: ‘‘ Just so the musi- 
cian must prick his ear for music. Nothing must be too 
low or too insignificant.” Many years ago a great think- 
er remarked that it seemed to him strange that no Ameri- 
can composer had attempted to picture the pressure and 
nervous energy of our Stock Exchange, and the mercan- 
tile interests at war with high and noble aspirations—all 
of which, he believed, could be wonderfully illustrated in 
symphonic form. 

Possibly this seemiugly unmusical thought would find 
responsive acceptance from the Director of the National 
Conservatory of Music. At all events, one thing is cer- 
tain, that local talent has an influence at hand potent 
to uplift aud invigorate, an intiuence springing from a 
wealth of genius, erudition, and, best of all, faith in the 

ibilities of our new country and its people. If this 
‘aith does not inspire our young composers, they are not 
worthy of the privilege extended to them. 

New- Yorkers remember Mile. de Lussan before her Eu- 
ropean successes, and associate her first ventures with the 
active interest displayed by a number of personal friends, 
among whom were the late Mrs. William Amory and Mrs. 
Sherwood. A private concert, given in Mile. de Lussan’s 
honor by Mr. Earnest Rudolph Gunther, at his residence 
in Fifty-seventh Street, was the occasion of an ovation to 
the popular and graceful prima donna, She was heard 
in songs by Massenet and Chaminade, and Mr. Rieger 
also gave much pleasure by his artistic rendering of songs 
by Meyer, Helmuud, and Schumann. 


TOBODY in Paris seems to excite more perennial inter- 
est among Americans—and indeed among people of 
all nations, for that matter—than Sarah Bernhardt. I am 
always asked about lier—-who she really is, where she came 
from, what among the thousand and one stories that are 
current about her are true and what are not. Lately I’ve 
been amusing myself with finding out what I did know 
about her; with getting together the facts in Sarah's life 
that are known to the world and absolutely verified, and I 
give them here. They are not new, but they are true. 

In the first place nobody, so far as I can find out, seems 
to know Sarah Bernhardt’s exact age, unless it is M. 
Francisque Sarcey, aud be won't tell it. He says Sarah 
has a perfect right to have whatever age she wants, which 
is the point of view of most Frenchmen about all women. 
‘*A woman has the age of ber heart, and her beart has no 
age,” and “A woman has the age that she looks,” are 
their mottoes. Sarah looks forty, and is given all ages 
from fifty-two to seventy. I should think she must be 
fifty-five or thereabouts. Here is the first appearance of 
her family in Paris: 

One summer evening many years ago two young girls, 
one fifteen, the other a little less, were sitting on two 
chairs in the garden of the Palais Royal, when the woman 
in charge came up and demanded the sou which each occu- 

ant of a chair is required to pay. The two girls looked 
into her face and burst out laughing. They were neither 
of them worth a sou. The woman called the guardian of 
the garden, then a policeman, and on investigation it was 
discovered that they were Dutch, from Amsterdam, and 
had run away from home It was in the old days of the 
diligence, and to give an appearance of regularity to their 
escapade they had taken with them a trunk stuffed with 
logs of wood, and this, strapped on to the back of the mail- 
coach, had disarmed any suspicion on the part of the 
driver. They had gone to a hotel in Paris, and gay al- 
most in the measure that they were penniless, were ** tak- 
ing in the town,” so far as its out-of-door pleasures were 
concerned. Two months later the younger of these girls, 
fourteen years old, gave birth to the first of her eleven 
children, one of whom was Sarah Bernhardt. Her mo- 
ther had had eighteen children, all the women among 
whom were beautiful, and are now scattered throughout 
the earth, so that it would be difficult for Sarah to go to 
apy country without finding some one to call her a relative. 

Of Sarah’s father but little seems to be known except 
that he died young and was a Catholic, while his wife was 
a Jew. It was at his request that Sarah was baptized, 
and sent, for her education, to the Convent of Grand- 
champ at Versailles. Of her convent life all sorts of 
stories are told, among them that she used to play the 
tragedy queen, with bolsters to represent imaginary heroes, 
whom she invariably stabbed, thereby frightening her 
companions half out of their wits, but the only thing 
about her sojourn in the cloister that is absolutely certain 
is that she was considered a very naughty little girl, and 
was four times expelled and four times taken back. 

Her next step was to try for admission to the Conserva- 
toire. She had selected for her trial recitation the ‘Two 
Pigeons” of La Fontaine, and no sooner had the thin pale 
child, with strange green eyes of marvellous depth and 
limpidity, recited in her wouderful voice the first two 

es, 








* Deux pigeons s’aimaient d’amour tendre, 
Liun deux s'enuuyant au logis,” 
than Auber, who was then at the head of the Conserva- 
toire, called her to him. 

‘* My child, you are a Jew, are you not?” he said. 

** Yes, monsieur, by birth; but I’ve been baptized,” she 
answered, looking fearlessly into his face. 

“It were a pity that such a nice child should not be,” 
he answered her. ‘‘ You shall be received into the Con- 
servatoire.” And so the little Sarah began her studies for 
the stage, and finally came out with a prize, and entered 
the Comédie Francaise 

The only thing that was noticeable about her début was 
the fantastic way in which she had caused the spelling of 
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her name to be changed on the play-bills from Bernard to 
Bernhardt. She played insignificant parts to begin with, 
in which she attracted but little notice, and she finally left 
and wext to theGymnase. To be received into the Comé- 
die Francaise as a pensionnaire does not mean that one 
cannot accept an engagement elsewhere, you know. It is 
like taking the white veil, and it is only after an actress has 
been elected sociétaire that she has really renounced all 
the pomps and vanities of the world of players outside of 
the maison mére, and cannot leave except with iis permis- 
sion. Nospecial success was scored by Sarah at the Gym- 
nase, and, true to her bohemian instincts, one fine day she 
ran away. Nobody could imagine what had become of 
her. She bad gone to Algiers; he had committed sui- 
cide. And finally she turned up on the banks of the Mas- 
canares, calmly eating oranges: When she came back it 
was to play as a sort of fuiry princess at the Porte St.- 
Martin, and it wasn’t until 1867, when she went to the 
Odéon, that she really began to rise above the level of 
other actresses. She played a little réle in Athalie, and 
the young Levite ina fog linen robe who recited a poem 
in the second act was noticed for the first time, aud peo- 
ple began to rave over her wonderful diction and “ golden 
voice.” She staid five years at the Odéon, playing with 
success in Coppée’s Passant, aud in Ruy Blas, but without 
being in the least considered a genius; but the marvellous 
intonations of her voice always lifted her at once out of 
the commonplace. 

Finally she went back to the Comédie Frangaise, but 
not even then to take the world by storm at first. Sarah 
by that time was known as an excentrique, and was the 
heroine of all sorts of boulevard stories. She had bad a 
coffin placed in her sulon—nobody knows exactly what 
for—and every possible curious and bizarre thing that it 
could please a bohemian lined with a princess to do she 
had done, so that there were two currents of opinion about 
her, one hostile, and unfortunately she made her début in 
a piece, that I have never heard, called Mlle, de Belle-Isle, 
which showed her voix d'or to the worst possible advan- 
tage. There are certain notes in it which are now and al- 
ways have been hard, and almost her entire réle was 
written in a sort of tiresome screech, which was anything 
but sympathetic. The hostile current against her was by 
no means disarmed, but it was in Feuillet’s Sphinz, with 
Croizette, that Sarah Bernbardt first rose to the level of a 
genius. Paris went wild over her. And from that day to 
this she has really been a sort of uncrowned queen. 

The rest of Sarah’s life is pretty well known. Most 
Americans will remember how one fine day Sarah Bern- 
hardt announced to the director of the Francaise that she 
was going to leave, and when asked her reasons answered, 
“Because it pleases me to do so.” She was ‘‘sat upon ” 
by a judiciary counsel of the theatre, was made a lawsuit 
out of, and was fined $20,000, which she paid without 
making the slightest effort to defend herself, only too 
happy to get her liberty once more. Perhaps there is 
something about the monotonous life of the Francaise that 
the unsettled artistic temperament cannot bear. At any 
rate Rachel ran away, Agar left it, Sarah Bernhardt threw 
it over, and now Coquelin has done the same thing. 
Sarah longed for the world, and she got it. She recited 
poetry as the nightingale sings, as the wind sighs, as 
water murmurs, as Lamartine wrote it. Théodore de 
Banville said, ‘‘ For years she held one country after an- 
other enchained by her marvellous voice and wonderful 
genius.” 

There is nothing Sarah Bernhardt cannot do. When 
she wanted to paint she painted. And when the fancy 
took her to become a sculptor she was no less successful 
in modelling. She has the tastes of a princess, and al- 
ways lives in the most wonderful interiors, filled with 
priceless treasures of art. She makes fortune after for- 
tune, and spends them almost as rapidly. It hus pleased 
her now to have her own theatre, and to remodel it with 
all the best features of all the other theatres she has seen 
in her journeyings round the world. And in everything 
she is still the marvellous woman of whom the child in 
the convent gave promise, who wields a sceptre over every 
one she cares to influence with her strange power. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





LINGERIE. 


T this seuson of the year the large stores make great 
sales of ladies’ under-garments, clearing out their old 
stock at reasonable prices that are a boon to those with 
limited purses, and adding many new models copied from 
French lingerie. Every year there is an increasing ten- 
dency toward the use of lighter fabrics for all the under- 
garments worn by women. It is noted by experienced 
saleswomen in the best shops that fastidious women, es- 
pecially these who are young, now select English nain- 
sook or a soft-finished cambric for suits of under-clothing 
throughout, consisting of the three important pieces, gown, 
chemise, and drawers, with two petticoats of different 
lengths to match. Such suits are worn all the year, even 
in midwinter, as they are not depended on for warmth, 
but merely for clothing the body. 

Conservative women who desire durable and warmth- 
giving muslins for winter or for general wear choose those 
of domestic manufacture, notably the Pride of the West 
—a finely woven soft-finished muslin, bleached to snowy 
whiteness without any of the chemicals that weaken the 
thread. French percale and Madapollam are less popular 
than they formerly were, but are still imported in un- 
laundered garments made by hand and embroidered by 
peasants in-the Vosges Mountains. 

Eyeleted embroidery, now called old English embroid- 
ery, is in as great favor for trimming under-garments as it 
is for dresses. The old-fashioned compass design, so fa- 
miliar a generation ago, is in especial favor. It comes in 
wide widths for making yokes of gowns, in scalloped 
flounces, and in bands of insertion. The open design is 
wer effective, as the yoke is not lined. The insertions are 
wide enough to form a stock -collar with ribbon drawn 
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through it—the novelty of the season in high-necked 
gowns. Fine close embroideries on nainsook or on batiste 
are also much used, with scalloped or vandyked edges to 
which lace.is attached. Wide beadings through which 
ribbons are drawn now form a middle band in many open 
embroideries, with rows of eyelets above and below, and 
the edges in scallops formed by the eyelets, After years 
of experience merchants of lingerie find no lace so appro- 
priute for it and so durable in its course through the laun- 
dry as torchon lace, in all iis qualities, whether as fine as 
Valenciennes or as heavy as guipure. The Valenciennes 
laces are now so well made by machine that experts can 
scarcely detect them from real lace, and fastidious women 
wear both machine and hand-made Valenciennes. Point de 
Paris lace with wide plain meshes and a flower edge is 
also a favorite and effective trimming. Those who de- 
light in ruffles but dread the tedious rolling of the gathers 
now use Cash’s frills with a drawing-string in one selvage 
and a pretty hem-stitched edge. 

Among the prettiest night-gowns shown in a large col- 
lection by Arnold, Constable, & Co. are those of English 
nainsook, cut fifty-seven inches long, the foot being two 
yards and a half wide, and simply hemmed. The full 
front fastens on the left side below a shallow round yoke 
of compass embroidery, not lined, and buttoned on the 
left shoulder. The back falls in a Watteau pleat of great 
size, tacked own almost to the waist and loose below. 
The stock-collar is a pretty novelty. It is made of com- 
pass embroidery, like an insertion, gathered as a puff on 
a neck-band of nainsook two inches wide. Blue ribbon is 
drawn through the puff and tied in a bow on the left. 
Below the yoke falls a berthalike ruffle entirely of the 
embroidery. Large bishop sleeves, quite straight, are 
gathered to a puffed band of embroidery and ribbon, and 
completed by a wide frill of the old English embroidery. 

A similar gown has a yoke pointed low on the bust, 
made of cross-rows of Valenciennes insertion alternating 
with clusters of fine nainsook tucks. This also butions 
down ‘from the left shoulder, leaving the front in one 
piece, with great fulness. A lace bertha edges this yoke. 
The back is tucked nearly to the waist. A full frill of 
lace is around the neck, and wider lace trims the sleeves, 
which are nearly a yard wide. 

An excellent plan is to make the yoke of cambric striped 
with the narrow beading just as it is sokd in the shop, 
and reversible. This requires two square pieces, the top 
being turned down from the shoulder seam in two pretty 
three-cornered revers, edged with a narrow ruffle that has 
an eyeleted scallop for its only embroidery. Deep turned- 
over collars of double nainsook, with au embroidered ruf- 
fle, or else entirely of embroidery, are in as grent favor as 
ever. If something higher is required when the neck is 
thin, it is found in one or two standing ruffles of lace or 
embroidery, though the stock already noted is newer. 
Sometimes a great deal of fulness is allowed in the 
shoulder seams, and this is shirred across low in the arm- 
holes, forming a puffed effect across the bust. Empire 
gowns have a band of insertion crossing the front just 
under the arm, giving the effect of a short waist with 
other bands and puffs above it. French gowns made very 
elaborate for troussenu sets have a deep collar or capelet 
of insertions of Valenciennes and puffs of nainsook edged 
with wide lace. Still others have a puffed round yoke, 
the puffs joined by wide beading and ribbons, and are fin- 
ished by a lace stock or standing frills. White brocaded 
or else moiré ribbons form the long-looped bows in bridal 
gowus, but others are brightened by pale rose, blue, yel- 
low, or mauve ribbons, some with satin edges, others 
striped with satin, and none more than an inch wide. 

Drawers are made almost as wide as the divided skirt. 
This is especially true of the fine imported ones of English 
nainsook, The top from the waist down is fitted in the usu- 
al way, and to each leg is added a ruffle more than a quar- 
ter of a yard deep on the outer side, and sloped to half this 
width inside. This ruffle is a yard and a quarter wide, 
its fulness held in tucks three or four inches deep, and the 
lower edge finished with lice. The open drawers are 
most used attached to a yoke about four inches deep of 
the cambric doubled. The front fits smoothly, and the 
fulness is drawn in by strings run in the back and tied 
in front. Cambrie and nainsook are used for drawers, 
even by many who formerly thought this garment at 
least must be made of heavy material. French drawers 
button on the sides, and are fitted by darts in front. 
There is a wide facing all around the top, and the back is 
full, with a drawing-string that ties in front. Each leg is 
three-quarters of a yard wide. Much fine torchon lace 
and eyeleted embroideries are used for the trimming. 

That most essentially feminine garment, the chemise, is 
said by the saleswomen to be more worn than it has been 
for years. It is made to serve for two garments, tak- 
ing the place of the corset cover and of the short under- 
petticoat. There is nothing new in their construction, 
though they are made rather wider at the top than for- 
merly, and have the effect of a baby-waist when outside 
the corset. They have no sleeves, the armholes being 
ay edged with lace or embroidery, quite narrow, and 
slightly gathered. The hem at the foot is two inches 
deep. Round low necks are trimmed with a narrow fold 
of bias nainsook, through which ribbon is drawn, serving 
as a band, or else an inch band of beading and ribbon. 
Below this falls a full gathered bertha of lace or em- 
broidery, or else two or three button-holes are wrought in 
the middle of the front, and a ribbon is passed through to 
draw the top down. The neck-bands and sleeve trim- 
mings are attached usually by narrow beading. Revers 
of embroidery edged with lace are turned over from the 
band of embroidery in three-cornered pieces. Rows of 
lace insertion cross the bust in Greek folds on linen batiste 
chemises, and are ornamented with ribbons. A simple 
fashion is to scallop the neck neatly, then work button- 
holes lengthwise and in pairs an inch below and around 
the entire neck. Pass blue or pink baby-ribbon through 
the button-holes to draw up the garment the proper size, 
and tie in a long-looped bow. A pretty edging of narrow 
lace could be sewed along the scallops with slight fulness. 

Cambric corset covers are cut with darts for stout fig- 
ures, but for those who are slight the fulness is tucked at 
the waist-line on a belt sewed underneath. In both cases 
the bust is given a full effect by cross-rows of Valenci- 
ennes insertion and a narrow ruffle of lace at the top. Itis 
drawn down in the middle by the favorite bow with long 
loops. A great deal of torcbon lace is used on these un- 
der-waists, as they are easily soiled, and the lace endures 
frequent washing. 
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RECEPTION toilette for a young matron, of which 
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1 flowing front and princesse back that is 
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the shoulders and defines a square collar at 

rhe neck is cut in a high square, with a dra 
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Currron AND Lace COLLAR. 


ed chiffon is shirred on the bust, and there edged with a 
bard of lace insertion heading a ruffle of Mechiin lace. 
The lace is caught up on the shoulders above a shirred 
epaulette edged with lace. About the neck isa high collar 
composed of an insertion band and a chiffon puff and chou. 


WHY MEN DO NOT DANCE. 


‘WHERE is much complaint that men do not make them 
selves as agreeable as they might at dancing parties, 

and it is no unusual sight to find them standing about the 
halls and doorways at entertainments while young women 
sit partnerless through an entire evening. A lady of the 
writer’s acquaintance gave a party not long since at which 
there was a large contingent of men who did not dance, 
and she inquired of several with whom she was familiar 
the reason. The response was that so many changes were 
constantly being introduced in the various dances that, 
being business men and much occupied, they had no time 
to keep familiar with them, and therefore felt a hesitation 
in dancing with young ladies who were thoroughly up in 
all the newest forms. A remedy for incipient awkward- 
ness and hesitancy on this score would seem to be to 
ground boys thoroughly in the various dancing steps. 

Perhaps in New York, as well as in London, things may 
be progressing towards the adoption of the Oriental cus- 
tom amor by a Turkish dignitary who, several years 
ago, was entertained at an evening party given by an 
Englishman of note and position. Seeing his host hot and 
fatigued after taking part in several dances, he inquired, 
with surprise, why gentlemen and ladies in England 
should perform such hard labor when it was possible to 
have it done for them. ‘‘In my country,” said he, “it is 
done for us by slaves.” 
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MY LADY NOBODY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘aN OLD MAID’s LovE,” 


** 7 ES, uncle, I should like to go back to Horswyk to- 

day,” Ursula was saying at breakfast. ‘‘I have 
had a letter from father, and Aunt Josine seems far from 
well.” 

She had found the letter on her return from last night's 
dissipation. It was a long and affectionate letter, full of 
praises of Otto, who came frequently to the parsonage, 
enjoying the quiet strength of the minister's talk. The 
letier certainly stated that Miss Mopius had been laid up 
with a feverish cold 

“ Nonsense, Ursula,” cried Mynheer Mopius, loudly. 
‘*Of course Josine has been ill; it’s her solitary pastime. 
Why, your visit has hardly begun.” 

‘We want to hear all about last night,” interposed 
Harriet, in her sleepy tones. ‘‘ You look quite worn out 
this morning; you must have enjoyed yourself im 
mensely.” 

**Oh, bother last night!” said Mopius. ‘‘ We don’t care 
to know about the grandees. Were there many of them 
there?” 

** Yes, there were a good many people,” replied Ursula, 
wearily, ‘‘most of them young. I didn’t enjoy myself so 
very much, because, you see, I don’t dance.” 

Was the Governor there, or his wife?” asked Mopius, 
‘‘or the Burgomaster? I suppose you saw the Van 
Troyens?” 

* And the Governor's daughter?” added Harriet. ‘‘ The 
pretty girl with the hazel eyes?” 

‘‘Tremember a Mr. Van Troyen, an officer,” said Ursula, 
vaguely. ‘* Uncle, may I send a telegram for this after- 
noon? I could always come back again on Monday, you 
know.” 

**Can’t you miss one of your father’s discourses? I 
should have thought Sunday was the one day you'd like 
to stay away. But I don’t see what you go out into society 
for, Ursula. At Batavia | danced with the Governor-Gen- 
eral's lady.” 

‘* Always?” asked Harriet—her invariable question at 
this stage of the story. 

‘No, not always. I remember, just as I led her up, | 
saw there was a huge snake coiled round her arm.” 

‘* How dreadful!” said Ursula, stolidly. She had heard 
the dénoument on former ovcasions, but forgotten it. 

‘*A gold snake! Ha!—ha!—ha! Somebody snatched 
it off a few months afterwards. A brave man. Ha!—ha! 
—ha! And your aunt used to dance too. Do you remem- 

* Begun in Haurer's Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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ber, wife? You were really quite pretty in those days. 
We'll dance to-night,” he added, ‘‘and teach Ursula. 
You dance, Harriet, don’t you?” 

‘* Oh yes, to any one’s pipes,’* replied Harriet. 

Nevertheless, it was decided, after some wrangling, 
that Ursula should return to Horswyk, as she wished, for 
the present. Mynheer Mopius chose to be offended. 

The girl was consumed by a feverish longing to get 
away out of this hot-house atmosphere into the pure re- 
pose of her country home. All morning she hid away in 
her room, afraid to look out on the little town, over which, 
to her excited fancy, an ominous thunder-cloud seemed to 
hang. What would happen next? How would Helen 
act? How Gerard? In her heart she hoped that justice 
would be done the injured shop-girl, and yet dared not 
measure the result. 

Just before luncheon a note was brought her. She sat 
down before opening it. Harriet laughed. ‘‘ With due 
preparation,” said Harriet. ‘‘ What is it? Another invita- 
tion to a dance?” 

The letter contained only these words, written by 
Helen: 

‘* Keep my secret: I would have kept yours.” 


They left her no wiser. 

‘**My dear, come into my room for a moment,” said 
Mevrouw Mopius, with timid voice. The feeble little 
creature sniffed nervously. ‘‘ Forget what I told you, 
Ursula,” she went on, as soon as they were alone. ‘‘ And 
remember, you are bound by oath. If Mopius ever hears, 
it must be through you.” She peered sternly at her 
niece. 

“* Yes, dear, I will remember,” replied Ursula. ‘‘ But 
you are feeling better, aunt, are younot? You are not as 
bad as when I came.”’ 

Mevrouw Mopius smiled. ‘‘1 shall be better soon,” she 
said. Then she went to her particular old-fashioned ‘‘ sec- 
retary,” and after a good deal of fumbling and searching, 
extracted from one of many receptacles a small tis- 
sue-paper parcel, which she brought to Ursula. “ This 
is for you,” she said, thrusting it into the girl’s hand. 
‘*T’'ve made it since you came, sitting up in bed these sum- 
mer mornings.” Ursula opened the parcel, her aunt 
watching meanwhile with a certain pride. . 

It contained a small square bit of red wool-work, with 
the bead-embroidered device, ‘‘ No cross, no crown,” the 
two substantives being presented pictorially only. 

‘*T could have taken more time to it,” pleaded Mevrouw 
Mopius, ‘‘ but I had to wait for the daylight; a candle 

* Idiom 
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wakes your uncle; and, once up, I have to work at ‘ Laban 
and Jacob.’ I am exceedingly anxious to get them ready 
before—” She stopped. ‘‘Good-by, my dear,” she said. 
“‘T hope you like my work. You might use it under a 
lamp, or for the fire-irons, unless you disapprove of that 
on account of the words. I don’t think I should.” 


So Ursula returned very quietly and humbly. There 
was no marshalling of porters, and she travelled second 
class. At the little market-town station her father met 
her; together they trudged the two miles, side by side, al- 
most silently, for the girl’s few answers had soon con- 
vinced the Dominé that conversation had become for the 
moment, what he most detested, an ambuscade 

In the half-light of the calm, cool study, amid the well- 
known, stilly sympathetic books, she sat with her two 
hands in his one, on a footstool by the faded leather arm 
chair, and lifting those big brown eyes of hers to his 
steadfast response, she told him how the city is full of 
wickedness incredible, and that Apollyon rules the world. 

He listened to her very quietly, and yet he was greatly 
shocked. True, evil had few secrets for him; he had seen 
more of the world’s corruption than most men, in the red 
glare of the Algerian night, amid the devil's dance of 
shrieking drunkenness and bare-breasted debauch. He 
had seen too much. He was one of those happy mortals 
who always think the world is better than it used to be. 
‘In my day—” he would begin, and sigh cheerfully; 
‘*but we have greatly improved since then.” It was 
doubly sad, therefore, to hear that Gerard, the warrior, 
despite the weekly bugle-call to resistance, should have 
surrendered at. discretion to so pitiful a cutthroat as Lust- 
ings. The Dominé had an ineradicable weakness for a 
brave soldier. Havelock and Hedley Vicars hung large 
against his peaceful walls, and between them a very dif- 
ferent hero, Dasesed: 3 

** Well, my dear,” said the Dominé, while Ursula, hav 
ing finished, sat heavy with sorrowful wrath. ‘‘ Well, my 
dear, the farther we go, the more we see of the battle-field. 
I am not sorry you should have reconnoitred a little. And 
I rejoice all the more now to think how mistaken I was 
about you and Gerard. You must know, my dear, that at 
one time, though I never mentioned it to you, I fancied 
you might be setting your affections on the Jonker. I 
spoke of it unwillingly to your aunt, for I had no other 
woman to confide in”—the Dominé’s voice grew reflective 
—‘* but she said it was all stuff and nonsense, at once, and 

ou weren’t such a piece of vanity as that. Your aunt 

s not a woman of exceptional discrimination; still, I am 
glad to see she was right. It would have been a great 









mistake on your part, Ursula, and a cause of much useless 
regret 
‘I shall never love any man but you,” said Ursula, ve 
hemently. ‘“ They're all alike. No woman ought to 
marry 
The pastor smiled, and passed his hand over her smooth 
head 
l hope " 


leas love 


‘ he said, ‘‘ that you will never know a worth 
A hopeless love, even a dead love, these may 
ennoble man or woman. But a love of the undeserving 
can only lure into an émpaase.’ 
She smiled confidently 
‘No, the Jonker van Helmont is not for such as we, 
Ursula,” continued the old man. ‘So much the better 
My child, you will marry if God pleases and whom He 
pleases; but | hope it will be in your own station of life. 
Not that we must judge any class as such. There is Otto, 
for instance. Jie is not a pleasure-seeker. We have seen 
much of him, my dear, in your absence. He most kindly 
came to comfort me. He has returned from the Indies as 
he went, the same pure lover of all that is good. Even in 
our day the Almighty leads some men untainted through 
the furnace And the simple-hearted pastor launched 
into praises of his favorite, unwittingly digging pitfalls on 
p iths as yet untrod 
And as for most men,” he said, “ human nature is 
still much what it was in the days of Thucydides. What 
says Diodotus, the son of Eucrates, the Athenian? ‘ All 
men are naturally disposed to do wrong, and no law will 
ever keep them from it.’ And that was the historian’s 
own view; he repeats it some chapters later. As for wo- 
men, you remember what he makes Pericles say of them. 
It holds true, in spite of emancipation. ‘Great is the 
glory of her who is least talked of among the men, either 
for good or for evil.” You remember that, Ursula?’ 
Yes, indeed, Captain,” said Ursula, into whose whole 
life this maxim had been constantly woven 
You might read the history through once more with 
the greatest advantage. No writer that I know will reveal 
to you more of the conflict of human passions, except, of 
course, John Bunyan.” 
The good pastor did not know many writers 
not by any means a literary man 


He was 


Miss Mopius sailed into the room, unannounced, and ite 


terrupted their quiet conversation. Two litule peculigri 
ties of this lady’s—trifles light as air—were a source o€ 
unending irritation to her brother-in-law. The one was 
her tacit refusal to prelude her invasions of his sanctum; 
the other was her persistent drawl of his soldierly name 
into a sound which was neither French nor English, nor 
anything but absurd. The Dominé was a brave man; he 
was exceedingly afraid of his dead wife's sister, not so 
much on account of herself as on account of the use to 
which Diabolus put her in the great siege of the Dominé’s 
Mansoul 

By sheer force of will Miss Mopius had taught herself 
to admit that she was thirty-two years old, but she would 
never see forty again. She was endowed with a sallow 
complexion, to which she had added auburn ringlets and 
rainbow-colored raiment. ‘To describe her as an entirely 
imaginary invalid would have been malevolent; nature 
had provided her with a tendency to nervous headaches, 
which kindly fostering had developed into a vocation. 

She had come to the widower as a thorn in the flesh 
Limp and listiess, absolutely unable to “ resist” anything 
that attracted her, she devoted herself day and night to 
the harassing service of her own caprices. Being not entire- 
ly destitute of means, she might easily have enjoyed her 
nerves to the full in some boarding-house, but she knew 
her duty to her motherless niece 

I should not stay with you, Roderigue,” she was wont 
to say, ‘‘ though Ursula, of course, will not marry for many 
years yet. When she does, I shall consider my mission is 
ended. I should not be wanted then.” 

She paused, expectant. But the Dominé never an 
swered, for he held that, in the spiritual warfare, a false 
hood is the easiest and most cowardly method of running 
away 

Ursula, my dear,” began Miss Mopius, in a flow of 
sugared vinegar, ‘‘I have been suffering the greatest 
anxiety. I thought you had not returned. I suppose, 
however, the train was late.” 

Ursula, rising hastily, confessed that the train had been 
punctual 

Really! Well, I'm afraid I interrupted you. This 
conversation must have been of the greatest importance, 
or you would hardly have so entirely forgotten your poor 
old aunt.” Miss Mopius constantly used that appella 
tion; of late she had sometimes wondered whether it was 
becoming unwise. She spoke in almost continuous ital 
ies; these, however, were mostly independent of sense. 

‘LT suppose your father informed you,” she continued, 
settling herself in the Dominé’s chair, “ that I have been 
exceedingly unwell since you left. Day after day I have 
dragged my self down stairs, so as not to let him sit down 
to his dinner alone, but my nights were too terrible to 


speak of She paused, that Ursula might speak of 
them 
I'm so sorry,” said Ursula, without any accent at 


all 
Last night, for instance, I was in agony from twelve 
to three-—in agony. I don’t know what I should have 
done without my vegetable electricity. I took it at three, 
and the pain vanished immediately.” 
Why didn’t you take it at once?” asked Ursula 

‘Ursula, you have not the slightest comprehension of 
medicines, Fortunate child, it is your lack of experience 
Medicines never act if taken at once.” 

The Dominé had basely deserted his own fortress 

‘Ursula, my dear,” said Miss Mopius, sitting up with 
quite unusual energy. ‘‘ No wonder my health has suf 
fered. Something very important has happened since 
you went away.” 

** Really?” asked Ursula, wondering what the maid-of 
all-work had broken 

“Yes; but it’s noe use speaking of it to your father 
Ursula, Otto van Helmont comes here every evening. 
Since you left, mind you. Now, 1 ask, what can that 
mean?” 

‘‘He had only four evenings before I left,” replied 
Ursula, with some spirit; ‘‘ one of them was free, and he 
came.” 

“* One doesn't count 
Miss Mopine, loftily 
and taiks and talks. 


That was a formal call,” replied 
**Lask what does it mean? He sits 
Nominally to your father. Ursula, 
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I have watched him; he never speaks to me.” She sank 
back in her chair and began to count on her lanky fingers, 
without taking further note of her companion. ‘* He 
never speaks to me—one. He never looks at me—two. 
But he brought me a nosegay—three. He said it was from 
his mother—four.”” She roused herself from her reverie. 
‘ Ursula, my child,” she asked, ‘‘ why does he bring me a 
nosegay, and say it is from his mother?” 

** Because it is,” replied Ursula. 

Miss Mopius scornfully shook her curls. “ Does the 
Baroness send me roses in midsummer?” she inquired. 
‘* Deur girl, you are too young; I should have considered 
that. But there are moments in a woman's existence 
when she craves for the sympathy of her sex. If only 
my dear elder sister were alive— she was so much my 
elier!—to help me now. Go, dear child, go; at some dis- 
tant day your own turn will come, and then you will un- 
derstand.” 

; “Yes, aunt,” said Ursula, gladly moving towards the 
aoor, 

‘Stay one instant,” cried the spinster. ‘‘ Child, are 
you so eager to return to your diversions? He is good- 
looking, Ursula. I have watched him, as I said. His 
face is careworn and earnest; he is no mere beardless boy 
just dipping into life, but a man who has swum against 
the current. He has experience and judgment, and he 
knows. Ursula, 1 would not marry a beardless boy.” 

‘** Aunt,” said Ursula, suddenly coming back into the 
room, ‘‘do you mean to say you want to marry Mynheer 
Otto van Helmont?” 

** Silly child, does a woman say such things? Of course 
I know, Ursula, as well as you do, that he is much older 
than Lam. That is a matter I must seriously consider 
before I reply.” 

**Do you mean to say he has actually asked you?” cried 
Ursula, clasping her hands in wonderment. 

“Not directly. Child, how raw you are, and how 
rawly you put things! But Il have my reasons for believ- 
ing that he will do so to-night. That is why 1 was un- 
willingly compelled to speak to you on the subject. Be 
sure that otherwise I should never have done so.” 

** But what have I to do with it?” quericd Ursula, stu- 
pefied. 

** Not to give your consent, you may be sure,” retorted 
Miss Mopius, snappishly. ‘* When Oito comes to-night, 
as he certainly will, | want you, during ten minutes, to 
draw off your father. The poor fellow never gets a 
chance. He said as much yesterday in departing. ‘The 
Dominé and I have so much to say to each other,’ he re- 
marked, ‘that 1 never seem to have an opportunity of 
chatting with you, Miss Mopius.’ And with that he gave 
mea look. Ursula, I believe you take me fora fool. Do 
your” 

** Oh no, dear aunt,” exclaimed Ursula, hastily. 

“One would say so, if you imagine I suck these things 
out of my thumbs.* I assure you I have very good reason 
to know what I know. Iam not achit, like you, to fancy 
a man is in love because he looks at me. There, there, go 
away,” she added. “The whole thing has greatly ex- 
hausted me. 1am not strong; that is the worst. But so 
T shall honestly tell him.” 

“You will accept him,” cried Ursula, preparing to 
vanish. 

‘* That will depend upon various considerations,” replied 
Miss Mopius. “ What is it, Drika? Ursula, hold your 
tongue, and let the servant pass.” 

Ursula turned hastily in the open doorway. 

“The Jonker Outo is in the drawing-room,” said the 
red-cheeked maid. 

Miss Mopius turned pale, then red. ‘Go to him, child,” 
she said, pleadingly. ‘ Amuse him till 1 come. And 
remember—” 

Ursula did not go in to Otto. A sudden shyness was 
upon her; besides, she felt no desire to meet any member 
just now of the Van Helmont family. So the Jonker 
paced up “and down the little parlor till the Dominé was 
attracted in to him through the windows. 

Juffrouw Josine spent twenty minutes over the secrets 
of her toilet. Her poor old heart beat wildly. ‘“ He can- 
not even wait till the evening,” she thought. ‘‘ The dens- 
est fool would understand.” When at last she descended, 
arrayed in her best Sunday green silk dress with the 
poppies, she was surrounded by odors of Ess. Bouquet 
and sal volatile. 

She had to pause before the drawing room door and 
steady herself. She entered. There was Otto, a great 
bunch of apricot-colored roses in one hand, bending over 
a map of Java with the Dominé. ‘‘ That is my part,” he 
wassaying. ‘ One of the healthiest, ] assure you, Dominé. 
All the men take their wives out there.” 

“Ah!” thought Miss Mopius. She shook hands, and 
the Jonker rather awkwardly presented his flowers. 

“From my mother,” he stammered, ‘‘ to welcome Miss 
Rovers.” 

** How kind of you to bring them!” replied Miss Mopius, 
sitting down on the sofa and sniffing. ‘‘I hope Ursula 
will be grateful. J consider it most exceedingly kind.” 

She squinted across at the Dominé, who still bent over 
the map. There was a long wait, and Otto returned to 
the table. 

“* Roderigue,” said Miss Mopius, in desperation, ‘‘ Ursula 
wants you. She wants you at once!” 

The minister lifted a countenance of mild astonish- 
ment. 

** Very well,” he said, remembering his daughter's pain- 
ful experiences of the last days. ‘‘I'll be back ina moment, 
Otto. I want to ask you about that mission station you 
were telling me of.” 

Otto seated himself near to the lady. 

‘* Miss Rovers, I hear,” said Otto,‘ has safely returned.” 

The lady bowed over her flowers. 

**She came back earlier than she had intended,” con- 
tinued the Jonker. ‘‘I suppose that she felt being away 
from what is doubtless a most happy home.” 

“I try to make it happy,” murmured Miss Mopius. 

“Could you do otherwise?” said Otto, fervently. And 
he added, in a tone that was almost sad,‘ It seems cruel 
to disturb your trefoil even for a day.” 

And he looked at her meditatively. 

Miss Mopius gasped for breath. She muttered some- 
thing about ‘leaving and cleaving.” 

Otto stared at her. 

** Yes, it’s very hot,” he hazarded. “Shall I open the 
window?” 
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Miss Mopius somewhat recovered herself. 

“Oh!” she replied,“ but not as hot as Java, I 4g oS 
Not nearly as hot as Java. 1 should enjoy Java. I like 
heat. I’m not strong, Mynheer van Helmont, but the hot 
weather always does me good. I’m sure I should feel 
much better in Java.” 

** Yes,” he said, vaguely. ‘‘ Would you prefer me, then, 
to shut the window again?” 

“The window? Perhaps it would be better under the 
circumstances. The question you asked me just now is 
so momentous, Mynheer van Helmont, I do not know how 
to answer it. Oh, that my dear elder sister were with me 
still! She was very much my elder, very much so. I miss 
her guidance, her motherly advice.” 

She hesitated, and her eyelids fluttered. 

** Juffrouw Rovers’s mother?” said Ouo. 
she was very beautiful?” 

“ Well, I hardly know if you would have called her beau- 
tiful. She was not at all like me.” 

“Just so,” said Otto. ‘I suppose Juffrouw Rovers is 
like her?” 

“Oh no; Ursula takes after her father’s family. 
Mopiuses were always famous for their delicate skins.” 

* Ah!” said Otto, shifting on his chair. “ Well, [ama 
plain man; perhaps not much a judge of beauty—” 

**Oh, don’t say that,” interposed the lady, smiling. 

“ But I know when I like a face, Miss Mopius. T think 
an han py face is of more importance than mere good 
looks.” 

‘** Oh, of course,” assented the lady, reddening. 

“TI mean in a man. I trust, Miss Mopius, that you have 
no aversion to my face—or me.” 

The lady tittered, and buried her nose in her bouquet. 

**] wish I could flatter myself you even liked me, But 
that’s nonsense. I'm a conceited fool.” 

‘*I do,” Whispered the spinster, with downcast eyes— 
‘a little.” 

Otto got up and warmly clasped her disengaged hand. 

‘* How good it is of you to say that!” he cried, heartily. 
“Then you will, won't you? How awfully good of you!” 
And, with another energetic shake of those skinny fingers, 
he walked from the room. 

Miss Mopius opened her eyes wide, very wide. Present- 
ly, however, she nodded her curls. 

“Of course,” she murmured, ‘‘he has gone to speak 
with Roderigue.” 

A soft flush spread over her pale cheeks, and she waited. 


“I suppose 
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CHAPTER XIII 
FOR LIFE OR DEATH, 


Ursv a sat by herself in the veranda through the sweet- 
ly falling silence of the summer Sabbath evening. She 
had now been back in her tranquil home for more than 
four-and-twenty hours. It was good for her that her re- 
turn bad heralded the holy calm of that long, sunlight- 
flooded day of rest. She had slept as young twenty sieeps 
when worn out, whether from work or weeping; she had 
risen as young twenty rises, to a world that is bright again. 
The peace of the familiar villaze round was upon her: the 
drowsy morning service, the droning Sunday-school, the 
empty afternoon *‘ catechism.” Had her father’s text, she 
wondered, been inspired by the thought of his absent 
child at Drum? He had preached on,‘ Keep yourself un- 
spotted from the world.” She desired nothing more ar- 
dently. Here was she returned in time to point the moral. 

Her hands lay idle in her lap, an emblem of the day's 
repose. The whole village had folded its hands to watch 
the lengthening shadows. A few conspucious white shirt 
sleeves lolled against the church-yard wall. And, some- 
where, a bullfinch was carolling, breaking the Sabbath in 
his own divinely appointed way. 

“How hushed it all is!” thought Ursula, looking up to 
the far plumes of the motionless poplars. And the lull. 
sank around her own soul. Why break our hearts over 
the seuffling and splashing of one or two swimmers? The 
river of God's glory flows steadily on. She laid a tired 
head on its current; for a moment the waters were stilled. 

She did not even care to penetrate the mystery concern- 
ing her aunt Josine. The confidences of the preceding 
afternoon had been succeeded by an extreme reserve 
which the lady's two companions almost provokingly re- 
spected. The pastor knew of nothing. At dinner, on the 
Saturday, he had been mildly astonished by an atmosphere 
of constraint, in the midst of which his sister-in-law had 
sudden] —. 

+ Well, oderigue?” with the vehemence of a bomb- 
shell. 

He had answered: 

“Well, Josine? It certainly is much better than the 
last joint, though she will overroast it,” a reply which did 
not seem to give full satisfaction to its recipient. 

‘* He has gone, first of all, to obtain his father’s permis- 
sion,” thought Miss Mopius. “I might have known. 
With the aristocracy a father is a very important person- 
age. 

She retired early with a headache which not even the 
vegetable electricity could overcome. It extended over the 
Sunday, as Miss Mopius’s headaches naturally would. She 
lay on ber sofa and sighed at intervals. People would not 
be surprised at her lying on the sofa. Had she not sighed 
at intervals Ursula would have risen to see what was 
wrong. 


The church clock had just struck seven; in the ensuing 
pause of expectancy its last note was still trembling eway 
into nothing, when Ursula’s closed eyes became conscious 
that somebody was watching them. She started to her 
feet in confusion, a little ruffled and rumpled, before the 
admiring gaze of the Jonker Otto van Helmont. 

** 1 must have been dozing off,” she said. 

“You were asleep. I am sorry | woke you,” replied 
honest Otto; ** but I came with a a from my mother. 
She is very anxious to speak to you. She—she wants you 
to come up to-night. If you would?” 

Ursula hesitated. She saw the dog-cart standing by the 
gate. a village lad erect at the horse’s head. Continental 
Sabbaths are not like English; still, the Dominé’s daughter 
was not accustomed to Sunday driving. 

‘She made me come,” continued Otto, apologetically ; 
“but if you'd rather stay—” 

“I will ask papa, and be ready in five minutes,” she 
answered, promptly. Her pulse quickened. Doubtless 
there was some fresh trouble about Gerard. If so, it was 
her duty to ‘‘ go through.” 
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Presently Otto saw her coming down the garden path 
with her strong, brisk step, in straw hat and woolly wrap, 
all light and bright, among the thick gayety of the wall- 
flowers and pink flare of the hollyhocks. 

“ Why, it’s Beauty!” she cried, as she drew near, recog- 
nizing the mare. 

* Yes; none of the other horses were available, and none 
of the men were about, so | harnessed her myself and 
came away. I hope Gerard won't object, for once. It 
couldn't be helped.” 

No one but Gerard and Gerard’s particular groom was 
allowed to touch Gerard’s particular mare. Ste was his 
prime favorite; and deservedly so, for neither of the sad- 
dle-horses could stand in her shadow. But most horses, 
unlike men, have one or two faults, and Beauty’s was 
nervousness. 

‘* You know we expected Gerard this morning,” began 
Otto, as the dog-cart bowled along. ‘“ He was to have 
brought my cousin with him, you know. But instead of 
him comes a telegram this afternoon to — that Helen is 
ill. Mother worries to know what is really the matter, 
and she has sent for you to give her the latest news of 
them all.” 

Ursula did not answer. She had expected further em- 
broilment. And, somehow, she was growing to feel awk- 
ward in Otto’s presence, despite, or perhaps partly on ac- 
count of, her father’s praise. That morning, during church, 
ashe had been sensible of his quiet admiration, aud had ex- 
perienced, for the first time in her existence, not the blush 
of being stared at, but the glow of being discreetly ob- 
served. 

Now again, as she sat watching the horse’s head, she 
perceived, without seeing them, some long-drawn side 

lances. Her nostrils tingled, and she wished there had 
en a groom on the back seat. 

“ Well, and did you enjoy your uncle’s Indian stories?” 
queried Otto, breaking a silence that was becoming acute. 
* Did he tell you anything very dreadful this time? How 
often did he find a tiger under his pillow at Batavia?” 

She laughed, and they talked lightly of Uncle Jacobus, 
and of the life out yonder, in the Indies, where every- 
thing is gigantic compared to little~Holland, even the 
money-making, and also the mortality. 

‘*So four mind is made up more firmly than ever,” he 
concluded. *‘‘ You would never go out to Java on any 
account?” 

** No,” she answered, flushing. ‘‘ And besides, remem- 
ber my father! What would become of him if 1 were to 
leave him alone with”—she pulled up—* himself?” she 
said. 

“True,” he replied, exceedingly gravely. Both were 
occupied with their thoughts for a minute or two, and 
then they began to talk of something else. 

They had reached a spot along the lonely country road 
where it suddenly curved among a solitary cluster of cot- 
tages. On both sides it stretches away, very narrow and 
smooth, and almost treeless, between parallel ditches and 
far-exiending fielis. Two landaus could not pass exch 
other with safety, but it is largely used in summer-time 
by overloaded hay-wains. For those who know Holland 
it is unnecessary to add that a tram line occupies two- 
thirds of it. 

This tram line, which runs largely through desolation, 
has to twist round the curve of the cottages. Where it 
dves so it has just emerged from a thicket; and the whole 
is so arranged by nature and science that the locomotive 
can flatien the cottage chiliren without their being alarmed 
by seving ils approach. 

On this slumberous Sunday evening the women were 
enjoying a brief period of repose. The smaller children 
were in bed; the bigger ones had gone plum- stealing. 
Fathers and mothers sat stolidly by the } sen with slow 
pipe or slower speech. As the dog-cari came racing along 
the men raised their caps. One of them, however, shout- 
ed something. 

‘The tran!” exclaimed Ursula, half rising. Otto had 
already set his teetn tight; both knew it was too late. 
Even as the cry went up, the great engine, silent and 
deadly, loomed up in front of them like a hideous fallin 
rock. There was just room enough between the rails anc 
the cottage walls for it to graze their lateral splash-board 
in rushing by. But a carelessly projecting shutter ren- 
dered this escape impossible. As the mare sprang aside 
the off wheel caught the obstacle and sent it clattering 
back against the wall. For an instant —the hundredth 
part of a second—the double crash all around seemed to 
stun her; then up went her ears, down went her neck; she 
was off. 

The villagers ran round the corner, emptily shouting. 
The tram sailed serenely on. 

“Sit still, Urgula,” said the Jonker, between his closed 
teeth. The advice was superfluous, for the girl had im- 
mediately sunk back again, clutching the hand-rail beside 
and behind her, frozen to calm. She did not answer, and 
the vehicle went rushing on. 

Forward the naked road stretched, white and thin. be- 
tween two dark lines of water; forward the horse flew, 
drinking, as it were, that road before it with pendent head 
—crashing onward in a cloud of dust and stones and 
sparks. There was nothing to confront or pass them as 
they tore through yielding infinity, except here and there 
a sleepy calf that tried to race them as children would a 
train. There was nothing but the wide lilac heaven all 
around, with the boundlessness of a horizon that ever 
recedes and a highway that ever lengthens out. It was 
the very delirium and terror of motion, such as few mor- 
tals can experience, the irresisted, irresistible forward rush 
of the whole being—the concentration of all thought into 
that one idea of a sweep through immensity. For ove 
moment the laws of time and space were annulled; there 
was no distavee, no limit, no measurement, nothing but an 
infinite impression of velocity. The high carriage suiled 
through the summer warmth like a bird. On—on—on! 
For ever and ever. Whiy, indeed, should it stop? 

And then the conviction that stoppage is inevitable, 1s 
imminent, and that it may well mean—death. 

All that, not in a succession of impressions, but in one 
long-drawn lightning flash, like the flash of the flying 
brute, only faster. 

Ursula looked up once at Van Helmont. His face was 
carved in bronze; bis arms were straining back; his feet 
had bent out the splash-board. In another moment it 
burst away from them in a wide crash of splinters and 
threw him forward, silent still. He righted himself with 
a jerk, but it seemed as if the horse had received a new 
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impetus from the slackening even of that illusory hold. 
She ae the ground from under her as the tall wheels 
appeared to stop revolving, in a constant blaze of starlight. 
Ursula fancied, from the height where she clung, that 
their progress carried with it a crimson glow through the 
swiftly receding dust. But it was all so short, though it 
seemed eternity, and yet she remembers this very day 
each sensation that rose and sank across her brain. Her 
hat was ; her hair was flying. One minute of that 
wild, mad stress, and then— 

‘* Ursula,” said Otto, * I must save you. Don't mind 
how.” 

Even as he spoke she suddenly remembered that the 
canal lay straight athwart thir course. The canal, not 
level with the road, not clear, but fifteen feet lower, at the 
bottom cf a stone embarkment and landing- place for 
barges. The blood grew cold in her veins. During the 
brief frenzy of her alarm the thought of the canal had 
not so much as occurred to her. lt had been with Ouvo 
from the first. 

And—even as he spoke—the violet line of the horizon 
deepened upon her eyes where the white road struck dead 
against ficlds on the farther side. It turned at a right 
angle there, as she knew but too well, along the water. 

** It’s as much as I can do to keep her head straight,” 
said Otto, almost in a whisper. ‘* Another minute, and it 
will be two late! Ursula, can you help hold the reins for 
a moment without risk of falling out?” 

“ Yes,”’ she cried, vehemently, angry that he had not 
asked her five minutes sooner. For so the time seemed 
to her. 

* It’s only for a moment,” he continued. ‘“ We've got 
beyond the side-ditches now.” She saw that he was using 
the one hand he had freed to draw something from his 
trousers pocket. Her grasp closed, near his other hand, 
on the reins; she thought that her arms were being drawn 
from their sockets, but she bit her white lips and Sold on. 
He knelt, as well as hecould, on the carriage mat, bendin 
over the broken splash - board, and she saw that he hel 
a heavy revolver in his bleeding right hand. The glove 
was torn to ribbons. 

**The instant I fire, drop the reins,” he said, quietly, 
“‘and hold on to the cart for dear life. It’s our only 
chance. God help me! we can’t. Are you ready?" 

‘** Yes,” she said, with staring eyes. 

He had spoken the last question abruptly. In the still 
evening the line of the embankment already stood out. 
They were whirling towards it. 

Again he bent forward, and fired. The shot missed, and 
as the report Uiundered around her and the reins fell loose 
on her’sides the mare seemed to rise into the air with the 
fierceness of her flight. 

Immediately a second flash followed the first; the horse 
leaped up with a strain that snapped the shafts like two 
twigs, then fell, struck behind the right ear, a dead weight 
in the middle of the road. 

Ursula, in dropping the reins as commanded, had flung 
her full weight on the back-rest behind her. For a mo- 
ment the dog cart, crashing forward, tossed her wildly to 
and fro. She saw Otto ejected, arms foremost, clean away 
over the dead mare’s head. 

Another moment and she was kneeling beside him. 
Horse and cart lay a confused mass of harness and broken 
wood. 

She had nothing at hand to help him. She could do 
nothing. She looked round wildly, vainly. Not being a 
hysterical maiden, she did not make up her mind he must 
be dead. But she knew he was insensible, and the extent 
of his injuries she was quite unable to determine. 

She looked down at his resolute face, bronzed beneath 
its heavy mustache, and realized, quite newly, how good 
he was, how strong, this silent man who had seen so much 
of the world, this simple man whom his noble-hearted 
father 80 greatly praised. The thought of Gerard flashed 
across her, Gerard—the beau ideal of her girlhood, all glory 
and glitter, a stage Baldur with the foot-lights out. How 
she longed for Otto to open those calm blue eyes! She 
prayed confusedly, with unmoved stare, looking back 
along the lonely road for help. 

Then she got up and burried away to the side of the em- 
bankment, shudderingly realizing how near it was, She 
could not help leaving him, She was much shaken, yet 
she felt quite strong. 

There was a barge moored by the litile quay; a woman 
stood on its deck, sturtied and staring. She called to the 
woman, who came running up the stone steps. 

***s there no man?” cried Ursula. 

‘*No; the men were gone to the nearest public-house.” 

The girl waved off the barge-woman’s inquiries. She 
did not want sympathy, but help. 

** You must hurry to the Horst,” she said, impatiently. 
‘<You know it? The large house behind those trees. 
They will pay you. You must explain that an accident 
has occurred, not fatal! And bring back assistance at 
onee.” 

She returned hastily to Otto. His eyes were open, and 
they smiled to welcome her. A terribie anxiety suddenly 
died out of them. 

* At~ you not hurt?” he said, faintly. “I’m not. I 
shall get _ presently.” 

She could not answer except by a shake of the head. 
A lump had risen in her throat which she was resolved to 
keep down. hk 

** How sorry Gerard will be!” continued Otto. 

She nodded again, and for a few minutes they were both 
quite silent. hen the Jonker raised himself on one 
arm. 

‘*T am only dizzy,” he said. ‘‘I shall be all right in no 
time. I'm sorry I frightened you. Why, there are some 
people coming along, are there not?” 

It was true; the men from the cottages could be seen 
running towards them. Otto hesitated, as he sank back, 
gazing up into Ursula’s bent face. 

** Ursula,” he said at last, calling her by her name for 
the second time in the course of that evening, ‘‘ we very 
nearly went to our death together, and you wouldn’t even 
go to Juva.” . 

There was a ripple in his voice and in his eyes. She 
held out her hand, and he pressed it to his lips. 

** You have saved my life,” she said. 

Presently the foremost runner reached them, breathing 
heavily. Otto staggered to his feet, and, as the others 
came up, began giving orders about the wreck and the 
poor dead beast. 


[ro Be continver.} 
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PATRIOTIC SISTERHOODS. 
IL 


HEN you have been successful in finding one or more 
than one eligible colouial ancesior, and are ready to 
ask your friends to endorse your application to either 
society, you confront us with the questions, ‘Which 
society shall 1 join; why are there two; and what con- 
stitutes the difference between the Society of Colonial 
Dames and the Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York?” 

To the first we answer—that is a matter for your own 
decision, and the only me f that we can give is to answer 
your second question, und let you choose to which you 
will apply, since you have friends in both. 

In spring of 1890 Mrs. Martha J. Lamb and others 
conceived the idea of a patriotic society for women that 
should be somewhat on the lines of the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati, and should be composed of those whose ancestors 
were not only well-known colonists, but who had been in 
the country prior to 1750. They were joined by many 
who felt the need of such a society for the inspiration of 
patriotism and for the preservation of traditions, relics, 
etc. It was incorporated under the name of the ‘* Society 
of Colonial Dames of America,” having its headquarters 
in New York and chapters in other States; it required 
that each member should be descended from an ancestor 
who had served the colonies either in a military or civil 
copeslty. and if she posse3sed more than one such ancestor 
she the privilege of bars altuched to the society's 
badge, each bur bearing an ancestor's name. 

Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer was made president, 
which office she still holds. 

After a year or two a feeling arose among some of the 
members that they were not carrying out the intentions of 
Mrs. Lamb and those who had so zealously organized 
this society, and that it had not become ull that they hoped 
it would be; its constitution was not being interpreted to 
the satisfaction of many of the members. Meantime a 
national society, in which the other State societies were 
represented, had been formed, and it was urged that New 
York should be represented in this national society. 

In April, 1893, several members withdrew from the ori- 
ginal orgavization. Many new members applied for ad- 
mission, and a new society, called ‘The Colonial Dames 
of the State of New York,” was incorporated and accepted 
by the national and the other State societies. This one 
works on broader lines than the first did, and is endeavor- 
ing to carry out the principles on which that was started. 

t numbers already nearly one hundred members. It 
has for its president a most accomplished and broad- 
minded woman, whom the National Society was also proud 
to elect as its president. Mrs. Howard Townsend not only 
desires to keep this society patriotic, but charitable as me 
the proceeds of Professor Fisk's lecture on Colonial His 
tory in February last, under its auspices, were given to 
two missions for women in New York city, for it desires 
to help women in every way. 

A purt of its objects, as stated in the constitution of the 
Natioval Society, is ‘*to diffuse healthful, intelligent in- 
formation in whatever concerns the past and tends to cre- 
ate a popular interest in American history, and with a 
true spirit of patriotism seek to inspire genuine love of 
country in every heart within its influence, and to teach 
the young that it is a sacred obligation to do justice and 
honor to heroic ancestors, whose ability, valor, sufferings, 
and achievements are beyond all praise.” 

The Colonial Dames of America,from which the new 
society has arisen, has in its constitution much the same 
objecis in view, so that, having given you this brief out- 
line of each, we leave you to send your application to the 

“one that seems to your min most in accord with your own 
views. Both are composed of loyal and patriotic women; 
both desire to preserve the traditions handed down to us 
from our colonial ancestors, the founders of our vlorious 
republic, never more dear to us than when we look back 
to the days of their toil and hardships, and feel a just pride 
in the achievements that made it possible for their descend- 
ants to call themselves ‘* Colonial Dames.” 

CaTuHertne T. R. Marruews. 





Tue Women’s Prize of $300 at the Jordan Art Exhi- 
bition in Boston has been won by Miss 8. Mary Norton, 
by her picture of the ‘‘ Kindergarten for Poor Children.” 
Miss Norton has exhibited at both the old and the new 
Salons in Paris. 

—Mrs. Evelina Bray Downey, who has lately died at her 
home in Weat Newbury, Massachusetts, had the credit of 
having in her youth refused an offer of marriage from 
John Sreenleat Whittier. They were fellow-pupils at 
the old Haverhill Academy in 1827, but when Miss Bray 
left school she married an English Baptist clergyman of 
Philadelphia. She had been a widow in very moderate 
circumstances for some years before her death. Her nat- 
ural shyness rendered her unwilling to speak of her early 
lover, and she rarely admitted visitors, 

—A life-size statue in bronze of King Lear has been 
presented to the town of Dover, England, by a Parisian 
admirer of Shakespeare, and will be placed in a prominent 
location. The offer of the statue was made and accepted 
through the British Ambassador, Lord Dufferin, who en- 
Ws the dignities of Governor of Dover Castle and Lord 

arden of the Cinque Ports. : 

—The bell which sounds the study calls in the Woman's 
College in Baltimore is the same which was used in old 
Cokesbury College, founded in 1785, and situated in Ab- 
ingdon, Harford County, Maryland. The name of the in- 
stitution was a combination of that of Bishops Coke and 
Asbury, the two-earliest bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, in whose honor it was called. It was the 
first Methodist college ever established in the United 
States, and the bell not only summoned its students to 
their duties, but served (clocks being rare luxuries) to 
mark the hours for the citizens of Abingdon. In 1795 
the building was «destroyed by fire, and this relic, which 
was rescued from the flames, is the more valuable in being 
all that remains of the once famous institution. 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY SUNDERLAND. 


From THe Parstine sy Sir Josaua Reynoips, iy Lorp Burton’s CoLLECTION, 
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FRENCII 


EVENING GOWN 


OF VELVET. 


PARIS EVENING TOILETTES. 
DEAU de soie, a rich silk as smooth as the softest hu- 
man skin, is used by Worth for the elaboraic go vn 
illustrated.on the front page. This is a closely twilled 
fabric much like satin, but without the hard lustre of sat- 
in to which artists object. It falls in natural heavy folds, 
and is most effective when combined with velvet. Light 
apricot is the delicate color chosen for this dress, with 
sleeves and broad girdle of olive-green velvet. It is very 
richly decorated with embroideries and appliquéd leaves 
of green satin, forming vines up the skirt and a border 
near the foot. 

The waist is draped around the figure above a wide 
ceinture, and cut down in the neck in a broad square. 
Rows of the appliqué vines cross the bust, and the square 
neck is partly filled in with apricot tulle. A ruche of this 
tulle crosses the shoulders, which are furthermore gar- 
landed with tea-roses. Rhinestone buckles fasten the gir- 
dle on the left side. The long skirt clings to the hips, 
and is widened by large godet pleats. At the foot is a 
ruche of apricot tulle dotted with black velvet bows hold- 
ing large tea-roses. 

The hair is arranged in one of the ample styles now 
worn in Paris, the front drawn up in a large Pompadour 
roll, with slight lovelocks on the forehead, while the back 
is dressed quite low. An aigrette is mounted in tulle and 
held by a jewelled hair-pin. The long gloves are of white 
undressed kid, and the fan is of painted chiffon. 

The evening gown on this page, from the Maison Aine 
in Paris, has an air of great elegance. It is cut in the 
simple fashion now in favor, which makes a velvet gown 
suitable for even a young woman. Made of royale blue 
velvet, it is richly embroidered in jet spangles and steel 
beads. 

The low corsage is cut down in a point, and edged with 
a band of black ostrich feathers that curl under in a little 
puff. The fulness of the front is in a double box-pleat 
folded into the belt and embroidered in a design. Balloon 
sleeves have their fulness expanding at the elbow, and are 
ornamented by a black satin bow of great size and height. 
A belt of satin ribbon has long tabs in the back. The 
wide skirt is gracefully cut, without great length, and is 
embroidered to harmonize with the waist. 

Satin and moiré dresses and those of taffeta will be ef- 
fective made up by this tasteful and simple model. The 
large bows on the shoulders and a pretty edging of fea- 
thers or of flowers will answer for trimming without the 
costly embroidery of the original. A single large rose is 
very effective on the corsage, and the band may then be of 
jet or of some becoming fur. The design is charming, too, 
carried out in light pink, mauve, or Nile-green satin, with 
some pearl passementerie as the decoration. 

A great many high-necked waists are worn this winter 
at little dinners and informal receptions. A Paris model 
of such a corsage is given here, from the Compagnie Lyon- 
naise. It is also suitable for the hostess or her assistants 
at afternoon teas. It has a skirt of seintillant moiré of 
pale blue shades. The high corsage is of black velvet, 
opening in front on a vest of pleated mousseline de 
soie of the blue shade prevailing in the moiré. The vel- 
vet has a square effect in front and back alike, and is 
brightened by embroidery of strass stones sewed on as 
spangles. Short balloon sleeves of velvet similarly em- 
broidered are slashed to show broad pleatings of blue 

ine de soie. The high collar is a stock of the 
mousseline trimmed with bows of black ribbon, and other 
bows of many loops are posed on the front of the corsage. 
The light guimpe, which is framed and thrown into relief 
by the square outline of the spangled velvet about it, re- 
appears in various guises in many of the season’s gowns. 
Sometimes it is square, sometimes round like a shallow 
yoke, and occasionally it extends down over the shoul- 
ders, meeting the sleeve beyond the curve in the slope- 
shouldered 1830 effect, which appears to have more ad- 
mirers in Paris than it has as yet found here. Viewed 
from a short distance, this light guimpe produces an odd 
suggestion of a décolletage, which is rather pleasing in a 
dressy house gown, but which is more striking than taste- 
ful when it is encountered, as it occasionally is, in the 
heavier stuffs of an out-door costume. 
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AN OLD MAN'S VALENTINE. 


7 INSHIP you bear to all things pure and sweet; 
Around your life the Heavenly Graces meet. 


rruth, with a star's irradiating light, 
Haloes your soul and keeps it brave and bright. 


In maiden meditation” shrined apart, 
None save high thoughts are nesting in your heart, 


Eager to fly like birds on joyous wing, 
Lured by the light and verdure of the Spring. 


Unuttered fancies haunt you night and day, 
Crowned with the lustre of a flawless May, 


Robed in benignant air and sunshine free— 
Emblems of youth's unblemished Arcady. 


Time journeys with you, but his feet are clad 
In naught save pinions such as Hermes had, 


Arrayed to bear, in Jove’s Olympian tongue, 
Decrees of gois when this old Earth was young 


Ah! would that 1 could breathe the heavenly air— 
Void of all ill—that keeps you glad and fair! 


In vain the wish! I cannot hope to hold 
Dreams that are built of Life’s untarnished gold. 


Star of my youth, long vanished in the blue 

Of by gone yeurs, turns iis soft beams on you, 

Now in the land of rose-bads and of dew! 
Wituiam H. Hayne 


SALVAGE. 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS 
Il 


| ae the next ten days nothing but ‘‘wreck” was 

talked in Nunsooket, and though feeling run bigh on 
both sides, «ll bands admitted that Ikey had no one to 
blame but himself. Even Anna K. said that, and when 
word came that the wreck was a sugar-bark, and that the 
boys had carried her up to Boston, and was te draw nine 
hundred dollars apiece sal vage-money, she spoke out loud 
and clear 

* The idea,” says she to Ikey, who'd brought the news 
himself—“ the idea of your piking out up here to tell 
me, and sending George to do your business! Why, I 
can’t conceive Whatever ailed you.” 

I was Lejiggled, and thats all there was to it,” says 
he, eying me catacornered. ‘And seeing as 1 was, it 
does seem queer that no friend stood by to give me a 
slecrTr 

I never was any hand at dry-nursing lunatics, if you 
mean me,” says I, serene. ‘* Besides, you'd always told 
me you was the cutest fellow in town, and | believed you. 
Seems like you'd ought to have known your own busi- 
less 

Seems so,” says Mary Frank, with a happy langh 

* Well, I don’t care!” says he, scowling. ~ The money 
won't do them any good. What's nine hundred dollars, 
anyhow?” 

It will buy a house.” 
look 

“T've got two,” says he, very airy. “And I'say again, 
these windfalls of money never do amouut to anything. 
They sound big, but, shucks! you'll see.” 

** None of them have come back but Tim Brown, have 
they?” says Anna K. 

No; he says the rest of ‘em are coming down to-mor- 
row night, but I doubt if we get another boat yet awhile.” 
says Ikey. ‘She could hardly make her way through 
the ice to-day.” 

‘Yor mean we're going to be frozen in!” Anna K. 
looked scared to death for » minute, and then give a sigh 
of relief. ‘* Well, anyway, I've got two yeast cakes down 
cellar,” says she 

‘* Always forehanded,” says Ikey, admirin 
way,” says he, hauling out a letter, ‘‘ Orrin 
a friend of yours, isn’t he?” 

‘He is of mine.” Mary Frank spoke up quick. 

“ What's he been doing—anythiug bad?” Avnoa K,’s eyes 
lighted up 

‘Lands, no! He's only going to be married,” says 
Ikey, darting a look at Mary Frank, who turned white as 
a sheet 

* Who says that?” says I, dumfounded. 

“Dolph Brewer; this letter is from him. He paid up 
his grocery bill,” says Ikey, ‘‘and sent the news about 
the boys. They're having a high old time up in Boston, 
going round to theatres and so forth. And it seems that 
Orrin B. he met up with that Miss Bradshaw — yon re- 
member, the one who was forever sailing in his boat— 
well, her folks are big bugs in the city, and the short of 
it is that they're going to make a match of it—” 

**] ecal’ate Dolph was seeing through a glass darkly,” 
says Anna K., scornful. “‘ That girl wouldn't take a com- 
mon fisherman.” 

“Oh, it's all settled,” says Ikey. ‘‘ Dolph he was in 
one of them big stores buying things for his folks, and he 
see them looking at hats together, aud. says she to the 
clerk "—bere Ikey read off from that darned letter—‘' says 
she, this is for a bride, 80 show us the very latest style. 
And Orrin B. stood by while they tried the bats on ber 
So I guess he's made a good haul all round—” 

Ikey folded the letter and smiled triumphant. 

Well, I for one am real pleased,” says Anua K., beam- 
ing 

‘‘I'm not! And more, I don’t believe it,” says I, stand- 
ing in between poor Mary Frank and Ikey’s weasel looks. 

** You ean read Dolph’s—" 

“I don't care for letters,” says I, cutting him short. 
‘There's a man in this town who was left for dead on 
Malvern Hill; they preached his funeral sermon and all, 
and I never see a livelier corpse of his age than he was at 
the post-office to-day.” 

‘* No one ever see him out buying his coffin, did they?” 
demanded Anna K. 

“The lands! No!” 

“Then the cases ain't similar,” says she, quick as a 
flash. “ Dolph Brewer see this girl trying on brides’ hats 
with Orrin B., aod I'm sure she’s welcome.” 

‘** What do you say, Miss Mary Frank?” inquired Ikey, 
very smooth 

I really don’t see what business it is of mine,” says 
Mary Frauk, giving him a look that had ought to have 


Mary Frank give me a meaning 


** By-the- 
. Purviue is 
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skinned his jaw. “Come, Uncle George,” says she, light- 
ing the yard lantern. ‘‘ We must do our chores. Since 
Unc.e George has hud the rheumatism I am hired man.” 

‘* Let me lend a hand.” Ikey jumped up and reached 
for his coat, but she motioned him off. 

* You stay and entertain mother. Read her some more 
of your letters. They're dreadful amusing,” says she, and 
with a loud laugh run out to the barn, where I found her 
measuring onts like she was doing it on time. 

“"Tain’t true!” says I, hobbling in and trying to take 
her hand. 

“Why shouldn't it be?” says she, fierce. “He wasn’t 
really bound to me, nor | to him! And I'm glad, awful 
glad!” 

‘* You needn't play-act with me, dearie,” says I, anx- 
ous. 

“I'm not acting. I don’t care. Of course I was sur- 
prised, but I'm as calm now—as calm—see how calm I 
am!” says the poor child, pumping the oat-bucket full of 
waler, and stirring the mess with a whip she’d snatched 
up. while the horses siood aghast. 

‘TL expected it.” she rattled on. ‘“‘ That Bradshaw girl 
flung herself at his head all summer. No one could take 
her sailing but Captain Purvine—Captain, a boy like 
him! And it’s a splendid match for him, and—and—I'm 
dreadful pleased—"” Here she upset the wet vats all over 
the floor, and burst right out crying. 

* Don’t you ery! Don't do it!” says I, ’most in fits my- 

**I tell you it’s some more of Ther Briggs's cussed- 
ness. Orrin B. wouldn’t dream of giving you the go-by.” 

“* There! even you say that!” Mary Frank jumped up 
like I'd stung her. ‘‘And every one in town will be 
watching to see how I take the news! Don’t look at me 
that way,” says she, clinching her hands. ‘‘It’s only my 
pride that’s hurt—my pride. To think I— Oh! Look at 
that!” She dragged something red from her pocket and 
held it out. ‘‘His Christmas present! The silk necktie 
I was working at nights to surprise him, and see how he's 
surprised me! I hate him!” 

‘*Don’t talk wild, Mary Frank,” says I, distracted. 
‘Splice your patience, and all will come right—” 

“Tl make it right. I'll be married before he is,” says 
she. ‘I'll marry Ikey Briggs.” 

“You won't!” 

I will. No one shall say I'm jilted,” says she, and 
darted back to the house, leaving me to follow on, and not 
knowing but what I'd find her standing up with Ikey 
Briggs and the clergyman. 

When I got to the porch, however, she was just stand- 
ing there quiet, fixing her bangs, and says she, ‘* Do I look 
wild, or queer, Uncle George?” 

That was the womun of it. Save a woman from a fire, 
or wreck, or whatever, and the minute she comes to, up 
goes her hand for her hair; while a man would be huuting 
for his pocket-book 

Well, I told her she looked a heap sight better than 
she behaved. And then | just held forth and begged her 
to be patient and so forth, and she heard me out. 

Then says she: ‘‘ My mind is made up. I shall mar- 
ry Ikey Briggs. You always said love didn’t last, and 
I believe you. For Orrin used to care for me—yes, he 
did! And now ”’—she sort of choked—* now, he is to 
marry another girl.” 

** No he ain't; he’s as true as steel,” says I. 

“True!” she cried. ‘‘True! He's been away ten 
days, and hasn't time to write me one word. Too busy 
with Miss Bradshaw—” 

“You're plumb crazy with jealousy,” says I. 

“Jealous of that girl! Not much!” swys she, and 
walked into the kitchen and sat down alongside of Ikey 
Briggs, while I weut back to the barn. 

Women are born play-actors, and can smile, and bow, 
and pass the time«of day when their hearts are on fire. But 
when a poor clumsy man feels as I did to lkey Briggs that 
night he bas to get uway by himself for fear of passin 
out a black eye. So I just staid out with the cattle till 
I saw his lantern bobbing out the gate, and knew I could 

© in. 
3 The minute I landed in that kitchen I knew somethin 
had happened. Mary Frank woukin’t look at me, an 
Anna K. was just one wide grin as she pulled a chair to 
the stove and jammed me into it. 

“You hadn't ought to stuy out so long in that cold 
barn,” says she, bringing my slippers. ‘‘ It's dreadful cold 
anywhere to-night, «nd—there—well, I'll have to blurt it 
out,” says she. ‘‘Shouldn’t sleep a wink if I didn’t. 
Mary Frank has quit shilly-shallying, and engaged her- 
self to Ikey Briggs.” 

**|—want to know!” 

“Yes,” Anna K. fairly purred as she wound up the 
clock, ‘‘ and I'm tickled to death. He’s so forehanded, 
and all. And it comes just right, for his house on Lemon 
Strect is empty, and he's going to refurnish from top to 
botiom, so that they can step in two weeks from to day.” 

‘**Two weeks! What's the rush?” says I, kind of husky. 

‘Why, Ikey says ‘tain’t as if he was a stranger; an’ 
that’s so,” says she. ‘* He’s been waiting on Mary Frank 
four years, you know. And we all thought a Christmas 
wedding would be real cute—and—” 

**And the sooner it’s over the better!’ Mary Frank 
broke in in a hard voice, and picking up her lamp, made 
for the stairs without meeting my eye. ‘‘Good-night, 
Uncle George,” snys she, sort of timid. 

But | never said a word back, and for the first time 
since she was born she went to bed without a “ kiss from 
Uncle George.” 

Anna K. didn’t seem to notice nothing, but rattled on as 
she snugged up for the night, telling how the wedding 
was to be, and so forth, till she was realy to turn in, and 
then says she, ‘“ You don’t say anything, George.” 

“Nothing to say.” I rolled 3 my sleeves, fetched the 
pen and ink from the mantel-shelf, hauled out some paper, 
aud set down at the table to write. 

“I'd admire to know who you're going to write to at 
this time of night,” says she, toeing back to peep at the 


per. 
“ Well, I'll tell you, Anna K.,” says I, slapping the 
blotter over my beginning and staring innocent: ‘1 ve 
been figuring on buying me one of them pink shirts with 
a white collar—like the dudes wore this summer, and 
now I cal'ate I'll order it down for the wedding.” 

** You're not, either,” says she, ‘and you might as well 
tell me now as later.” 

** Well, if you'll go to bed, I'll own up. I’m going to 

down a present for Mary Frank,” says I, serene. 
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“T want to know! Nothing in town good enough?” 
Anna K.'s eyes shone.” “ You're not going to buy oilver,” 
says she. 

‘“‘T'm not going to “7 Jest what it is, only that it’s big 
and handsome,” says I, biting my pen. 

‘*Tt’s a coffee-pot!” says she, ecstatic. ‘‘She always 
said she wanted one. One of the tall kind, remember. 
That's just too good of you. Good-night, George!” Anna 
K. was all one broad smile as she went up stairs. ** It's 
"zacily what I should have picked out myself—one of the 
tull ones,” says she. ‘* Good-night.” 

** Maybe you would, and maybe you wouldn’t,” says I. 
“ Though it certainly is tallenough.” With that I pitched 
in and wrote off a letter to Orrin B., who was the present 
J designed for Mary Frank. ; 

If so be as he got back the next night it wonldn’t be 
needed, but if he didn’t, it would fetch him sure. And 1 
wasn't going to set round waiting for chances and trust- 
ing to Providence to do my business. 

Bo. as I say, I set up till twelve o'clock writing, and 
though the letter read sort of queer, it told the story from 
A to Z, and, after all, no one can do more than that. Then 
I directed it to the boarding-house where Orrin B. put up 
in Boston, stamped it, and turned in. 

Next morning I was down at the early boat, and gave it 
to the Captain, who promised to post it on the continent 
himself. 

“But I can’t promise no answer,” says he, swearing at 
the ice. ‘For I doubt if I get back myself to-night. 
Look at that,” says he, —— over the harbor full of 
ice-blocks. ‘‘ And the thermometer way below zero and 
falling. That means a freeze.” 

** You'll try and get her back, won't you?” says I, think- 
ing of Orrin B. 

“Shall, if it can be done,” says he. ‘‘ For there’s a big 
consignment of flour und so forth to come over, and we 
may need ’em I never did see such a winter.” 

ell, the thermometer kept falling all day, and a sort 
of dead quiet fell overt the whale island. Nota breath of 
wind was stirring; just that sort of cold that chills your 
bones and stiffens every joint. 

About four o’clock the town crier tootled his horn from 
the clock-tower, and all hands turned out to sce the Island 
Boy make her last landing for three weeks. She was nigh 
half an hour warping up to the dock, owing to the ice 
chunking in between; and when she threw out ber plank 
me and Ikey Briggs was the first aboard. Both jook- 
ing for Orrin B., | cal’ate, though he made out that it 
was his flour. 

Anyhow, Orrin wa'n't there. The rest of the crew had 
come back loaded up with presents, und five-gallon jugs 
marked ‘* molasses,” but he wa’n’t among ‘em, and Pete 
Smith, his partner, said he'd missed the tram. 

‘**Wa'n't drunk?” Ikey Briggs grivued and passed the 


* wink. 


“No; Orrin B. ain't that kind, and you know it,” says 
Pete, indignant. “‘ He waited over for a ring that wasn't 
done on time. I never see a fellow so mad.’ 

‘*Why didn’t he come through while he could?” [ 
cried, stamping. 

* Why, we never thought of a freeze-up,” says Pete, 
dismal. ‘If we had, I cal’ate we'd have all staid to Bos- 
ton. As for Orrin—well, he wanted that ring for a spe- 
cial occasion.” 

‘His marriage?” Ikey was just tickled to pieces 

**I guess so. Gosh!” says Pete, shivering, ‘*1 wish I'd 
lost the train. The idee of getting back to be frozen in! 
Darn the luck!” 

«Oh, I don’t see the use of taking on,” says Ikey, tri- 
umphant. ‘If we can’t get good news we're equally 
safe from bad. Anyhow, the ice is here to stay, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Of course he had the story about the ring over up to 
the house, and I had to back him up, though I could see 
it was like driving a knife in Mary Frank’s heart. She 
owned as much afterwards, but that night she sect there 
rocking, with a proud smile, and says she, ‘‘ Well, as long 
as Mr. Purvine wants to use the ring in Boston, he was 
lucky to be frozen off.” 

“"Zactly so!” says Anna K. ‘Granting that we are 
frozen up, which I don’t believe.” 

“1 do,” says Mary Frank, ‘and I'm glad of it—that is, 
oh, well, nothing,” says she, and changed the subject. 

Next morning found the harbor a s6lid cake of ice, the 
Island Boy jammed fast in dock, and all hands meander- 
ing down street to swap yarns about other freeze-ups, 
and cal’ate how long we'd be shut in. Some said two, 
some three, aud some—who had full cellars—rubbed tbeir 
hands and bragged that they didn’t care if it was four 
weeks. 

Off island folks seem to think a freeze-up means that 
Nansooket is surrounded by a wall of icebergs, and pic- 
ture us standing on ladders peeping over at the waters, so 
p’raps I'd better explain that it is only our harbor that is 
solid ice. But as that is the only place where the boat 
can land, it is as good for our a as the iceberg 
story. ‘Till that opens we are cut off from the continent, 
and have just got to depend on ourselves for everything 
from food to news. 

And we’re equal to it, only this time the ice closed in 
between two young folks and their happiness, and the 
idea drove me nigh crazy. Saying that it thawed in two 
weeks, and that Orrin got my letter, and come back, he'd 
find Mary Frank married, and nothing could undo it. It 
was just dreadful! Between turning things over in my 
mind, and getting out of the way of the women-folks and 
their darned sewing, | was near distracted. Every time 
I set down I fetched away a needle, and the minute | got 
Mary Frank by herself she was called to “ try on” some- 
thing, so I rigged up an oil-stove in the barn and took to 
living there. 

Animals are dreadful comfortable when you don’t feel 
right in your mind. They don’t ask no questions, nor 
say “I told you so,” nor talk about things ** being for 
the best”; they just make a warm corner of their love, and 
let you put your misery in it like it was an aching tooth. 

And they back you up, too. Ikey Briggs come nosing 
after Mary Frank to the barn one morning, and shd up to 
white Daisy's stall,and she just let out a kick that sent 
him flying for liniment. . And then she slewed her eye 
round on me as if to say, *‘ How was that, old man?” 
Needn’t tell me she didn’t know ; no, siree! She was 
working for Orrin B. 

But I never let on. I just says to Mary Frank, innocent, 
‘There won’t be no stray dogs round your house.” 
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“Why not?” says she, indifferent. 

“ Because key Briggs is one that animals can’t stand,” 
says I. “ Horses, dogs, and cats size him up. They 
know!” 

“And I know. You needn’t talk that way, Uncle 
George,” says she, defiant. ‘1 don’t care what he is. 
He's got the name of being the best match in town, and 
when Orrin Purvine brings his wife home, he'll find me 
married aud settled. They sha’n't say he gave me the 
mitten,” 

“*They! Who is this they you're so afraid of?” says I, 
contemptuous. ‘‘ Why should you forge abead with this 
wedding to stop their tongues? They! Who are vex Si 

“Oh, folks; and— Uncle George,” says she, feverish, 
‘don’t you see that it's the ouly way | can prove to— 
him that I never did care? There never was anything so 
lucky as the freeze-up. He can’t know that I’ve beard of 
Miss Bradshaw, and when he comes swaggering back to 
tell me, I'll be married.” 

‘And if he comes back to hold you to your promise, 
how will that be? Now don’t deny it,” says I, stern, 
‘* your understanding was as good as an engagement.” 

“And am I to remember, when he forgets?” Mary 
Frank’s eyes blazed. ‘‘ He never wrote me one line, and 
why?” 

2 don't understand,” says I. ‘But you'd ought to 
trust him. Love hadn't ought to demand proof—it— 
Anyway, this is a wicked marriage. I’ve no call to favor 
lkey Briggs, but it ain't fair to him.” 

‘**He knows | don't love him, It’s a bargain,” says 
she, securufal. 

‘** Marriage ain't business,” says I, severe; ‘‘ or, if it is, 
the woman gets all the work and nove of the profits.” 

“1 get my profit first.” Mary Frank smiled bitter, and 
says she, “1 don't want to talk about it ever; not even to 

ou. 
” All right!” says I, watching her march back to the 
house likea queen. ‘* You ain t the first Starbuck to knock 
your brains out on a stone wall, seoner than go round; 
but, by jiminy, I'll drive you round!” ‘ 

Easy to say, but hard to do, with Orrin B. frozen off, 
and Mary Frank ove solid cake of temper. And me, poor 
old fool, dumping about, doubled up with rheumatics, 
planning, and fussing, wnd knowing that nothing could 
save my girl but a thaw, either in her heart or the harbor. 
Weill, things dragged on just so for two wecks, Mary 
Frank more peaked and thin, but kept such a set look 
that I knew the liarbor would give way first. 

Seems like folks only acted like that when they was 
working at their own Setrenion. They just hold their 
minds right up to their trouble, and won't look to either 
side for the clear water or the break in the clouds. 

Meantime every one in town had begun to feature so 
miuny bears with sore heads. They took the freeze-up us 
a joke at first, and kept a-saying how real pleasant it was 
to have the sleighing hold, and how awful independent 
they was of the continent, and all creation, till word was 
passed that provisions was running low, and then they 
sung a different tune. The yeast cakes give out first, of 
course, and though Aunt Sally Field turned in and made 
potato yeast for the town, the difference made us realize 
that bigger things might go too. And then we got to 
missing our newspapers. We was fond of saying that 
our home paper had more news than all the others put to- 
gether. But I'm free to say that it read dreadful thin 
the third week, though the home news was helped out by 
a poem called ‘* Our ice-locked Isle,” and two short stories. 

However, though each day dragged slow, the day be- 
fore Christmas came like a streak of lightning, to remind 
me that there was only twenty-four hours between Mary 
Frank and her wedding. 

All the sewing was done, and the pantries and cellar 
full of pies, cakes, jellies, turkeys, and every other good 
thing for the big tamily dinner. All the decks were 
clear for action by six o'clock, and by nine Anna K. had 
pressed me and Mary Frank and Ikey into service, and 
was trimming the sitting-room with ropes of pine. 

‘I had planned to send off for holly,” says she, regret- 
ful. ‘But as long as we're all frozen in together, folks 
must excuse things.” 

** All the better, anyhow,” says Ikey, chuckling. ‘‘ Save 
the expense, and get the credit. Now what shall I do 
next?” . 

“Trim the mantel-piece, if so be as George ever does 
finish that rope,” says Anna K. 

“I'm hurrying all I can, but the pesky stuff has got 
my hands all stuck up,” says 1, vicious. ** Besides, I'm 
full of rheumatics.” 

**Mustn't get sick for the wedding, Captain,” says 
Ikey, sitting alungside of me to help. ‘‘ Everybody in 
town is coming, ‘cepting those in jail.” 

“Jail! Any of my friends in jail? What do you mean 
by that?” demanded Anua K. 

* Why, that Tim Brown and Dolph Hewitt have laid 
off to spend the holidays in jail.” Ikey winked. ‘‘That 
is,” says he, ‘‘ the constable, he invited them, and they ac- 
cepted.” 

**I want to know! and what for?” Anna K. dropped 
her hammer and took a seat to get the story, 

‘* Well,” says lkey, grinning, “they've been having a 
rip-roaring, hurrah, boys’ time on that salvage-money all 
along, and last night they took to smashing wiudows and 
fighting, and so they run them in.” . 

‘My! And their folks is such beautiful people, too.’ 
Anna K. sighed. 

‘*T kuow it, And their money is all gone.” 

“Gone!” Anna K. give a screnm. “ Nine hundred 
dollars drank up in three weeks! It can’t be done,” says 
she, decided. 

‘* They've muddled through it somehow,” says Ikey, tri- 
umphant. ‘ And the precious salvage-money ‘ain't done 
any good to any of the crew, ‘cepting to demoralize them.” 

**Nonsense! Some bought houses, and all of them paid 
up their bills. J know they did,” says Anna K. 

‘*P’r’aps so,” says he, dogged. ‘* But the idea of get- 
ting money so easy has turned their heads, and they 
haven't dove a stroke of work since. Waiting for more 
wrecks.” 

‘* What did any of ’em ever work at but the summer 
visitors?” says she. ‘‘ You can’t expect them to come 
skating down to have their pockets picked in winter, so 
there’s nothing for those boys to do but wait. And as for 
the salvage, you were a fool to let it slip through your 
fingers.” : . ; 

Ikey wriggled on his seat, for this wasn’t their first 
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fight on the subject, and say she: “ Well, the freeze-up 
has paid me better. I’ve lad to raise my prices some.” 

“Do you mean io say that you're trading on folks ne- 
cessities, and charging more because food is scarce?” 
Mary Frank stood up and faced Ikey. 

“That's only business,” says he, laughing. 

** And the real poor people, s’pose they can’t pay your 
prices?” snys she, stern. 

“They'll have to go without.” Ikey spoke up very 
jocular, never seeing the conteinpt in her face as she 
turned to me without answering. 

**Come in the kitchen, Uncle George,” says she, “ and 
I'll get that rosin off your hands.” With that she walked 
out, and | followed, kind of hoping that she meant to back 
out and wanted my help. 

But she kept still as she brought-out the Jard and an 
old cloth and waited on me, and | kept my mouth shut 
tov, till there come a knock at the dvor that made me 
jump, and a boy handed her a small flat parcel. 

** What's that?” says J, innocent—ithough all the time I 
knew it to be a something [ had bought and sent to her, 
hoping to work a change in her feelings. 

**] guess it’s another present,” says she, opening it. 
“IT wish people wouldn't send them. IJ don’t cure mach 
about—presents— Why, it’s a picture!” she cried, hold- 
ing it to the lamp, and theu burst out crying, * It’s him! 
it’s him!” 

**Who?” I made out to study it. ‘‘ Orrin Puarvine,” 
says 1; ‘‘and a splendid picture too! Just as he looks 
every day.” 

And that’s just what it was. A New York fellow had 
snapped it off as Orrin B. brought his boat into dock, and 
siood against the suil, laughing to his mate, with a coil of 
rope in his hand. Only a photograph, but it looked at 
you with bis honest coal and the eyes followed you like 
life. I found it down street in the morning, and sent it 
up, hoping it might sort of speak up for the real man, 
since he couldu’t get to do it himself. 

Well, sir, I thought it had fetched Mary Frank. She 
caught it from my hand and bent over it, catching her 
breath. 

** Who sent it? Who was so cruel?” she cried, and then 
she kissed it. ‘‘ He looks so good, so honest, so—so dread- 
ful handsome. Oh, Uncle George! What shall I do?” 
says she, throwing her arms around me. “ How shall I 
endure it?” 

**Don't go on with this wicked wedding,” I whispered, 
hugging ber up. “I'll stand by you. Wait till Orrin 
gets here.” 

“ With his wife!” Mary Frank drew away, and laid 
the picture in iis box. “1 can’t pretend any more with 
you,” says she. ‘‘I—I did care. 1 did believe him. 
But that all belongs to the past, and the future belongs to 
that man in there”—she pointed to the sitting-room— 
‘and I’m not going to treasure up any memories, or—” 
She pulled something red out of her pocket and laid it 
utop of the likeness, with a smile that made me want to 
smash everything—beginning with lkey Briggs. ‘‘ That 
was to have been his Christmas present—a red tie; he 
wanted something that I'd made all myself,” says she. 
‘And now—” She whipped a shawl over her head, 
picked up the box, and run to the back door. 

“Where are you cruising to?” I cried, grabbing her 
arm, for | thought she was crazy. 

‘When any one you love dies, you bury all that is 
left,” says she, in a faraway voice. ‘If 1 kept these— 
all that is left of my love—I should—they would make 
me think. I wou’t think. I must forget! Don’t come 
with me; I am not mad,” she whispered. ‘‘ Don’t come,” 
and darted out. 

** You'll bear watching, anyhow,” says I, and pulled on 
my coat and followed, keeping in the shadow as she 
moved about the yard, which was as bright as day with 
the moon. : 

First she got a spade, and then she passed over to the 
flower beds, where she knelt and tried to break through 
the frozen earth; and I stood behind withthe tears run- 
ning down my face and freezing on my beard. 

1 just couldn't help it, when | saw that poor misguided 
child conducting her little burial service all by herself, 
and thought of Orrin, frozen off, and the wedding, and 
lkey. Well, 1 was just meditating turning Ikey’s wed- 
ding into a funeral, with him officiating as corpse, when 
some one came rushing up the garden, run plumb-jam 
into me, and covered Mary Frank with a shower of bun- 
dies as she staggered to her feet with a scream. 

“ Orrin!” she cried, throwing out her hands. 

“LT ain’t too late? You ain't married?” says he, catch- 
ing her as she fell towards him. 

‘No, she ain’t! she ain't!” I shouted. 
How did you get here?” 

‘The steamer put in by the South Shore and landed us 
in boats. We drove over from there. See her face! I’ve 
killed her,” says poor Orrin, bending over Mary Frank’s 
white face. 

** Joy never kills. Carry her in—not to the house, boy,” 
says I, picking.up the cargo he’d dropped. ‘ Bring her 
to the barn. I've got it snugged up and warm, for I’d 
have been a hérmut if you hadn't turved up, You got my 
letter?” 

‘**T should say I did, and an awful three weeks it gave 
me,” says he, laying Mary Frank down and kneeling by 
her. “I've been within sight of the island eight times, 
and had to turn back before the ice. I've been almost 
mad, Ab, she’s coming to.” 

‘Uncle George!” says she, raising her head, and then— 
Well, she and Orrin didn't seem to see, much less need, 
me, so I skipped out and tramped up and down the yard, 
and shook my fist at Ikey Briggs through the window, 
and danced, and sang low, and acted like an old fool till I 
judged I might be wanted, and went back to the barn and 
peeped in. 

Talk about your pictures! Orrin, he set on a feed-box 
by the stove, holding Mary Frank on his knee, aud she 
was staring at the queerest hat I ever see; for it— Well, 
she was tickled to death over it. 

‘And it was me all the time,” says she, putting that 
fly-trap on and tilting back her head. 

“ Never wanted any other bride,” says he, mussing the 
hat worse than fashion meant. ‘I wanted to fetch you 
something pretty for Christmas, and Miss Bradshaw, she 
advised that.” 

‘“* And Mary Frank, she wanted to be sure you'd always 
have presents,” says I, stepping in, ‘‘ so she was just start- 
ing to plant a necktie-tree—” 
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‘*Good Lord! 


“Uncle George!” 

“And there’s the seed,” says I, handing over the red 
tie. “And, by jiminy, there is a Providence after all! 
And now,” says I, ‘“‘ who’s to tell Anna K.?’” 

** And Ikey,” says Mary Frank, in a small scared voice. 

“If we was to get married first and tell afterwards it 
would save a lot of talking,” Orrin says, very meditative. 

And me and Mary Frank quite agreed. So, after a 
little planning, 1 hooked her jacket out of the house, and 
we three piked out to the minister's, and he said those few 
words that makes or breaks most lives. Once that was 
over, it didn’t seem much to walk in and tell Anna K., so 
we all marched in very airy, and says I, bold as brass, 
** Anna K., let me make you acquainted with your son 
and his wife, Mrs. Orrin B. Purvine.” With that I set by 
to enjoy Ikey Briggs’s face, while Orrin spoke out. 

And you just ought to have heard him speak up. He 
reeled off the whole history from our side, and proved 
that Ikey had stopped his first letters, daring him to deny 
it, while Anna K. set listening, stiff with surprise. 

When he'd finished, she rolled her eye round on Ikey, 
and says she, ‘* What have you got to say to that, Mr. 
Briggs?” 

** Any one would have done the same,” says he, lookin 
at the floor, ‘My — fitied your box, and 1 kuew I< 
have more chance if Mary Frank didn't hear from him. 
And—and everything worked for me; the story about the 
Boston girl, the fre ze-up, and you too. You didn’t want 
a common fisherman for a son-in-law. A man with no 
head for business—” 

You ought to have seen Anna K.’s eyes flash as she 
stopped him. 

** Mr. Purvine may not be a good hand at business, ex- 
cept in case of salvage, but he ain’t low enough to steal 
folk’s letters. No, sir,” suys she, *‘ he couldn't do that.” 

**Maybe so,” Ikey blinked, and hunted for something 
stinging to say as he wriggled to the door. ‘Have you 
thought what you're going to tell the folks to-morrow?” 
says he, with a sneer. 

‘I don’t feel any call to say anything at all.” Anna K. 
spoke as if changing bridegrooms at the last moment 
wasn't anything much, and says she, very quiet, ‘‘ You’d 
better get Mr. Purvine some supper, Mary Frank, and 
when Mr. Briggs bas gone, lock the door.” 

Even Ikey had to take that hint, and the minute he was 
out of hearing, Anna K. grabbed the helm and passed out 
the sailing orders for next day, as she und Mary Frank 
laid the table. 

Talk about your Napoleons! In fifteen minutes that 
woman had got over the biggest surprise of her life, and 
was on deck fixing for the blow. And her orders boiled 
down was: “ Dou’t do the family washing on the front 
porch. No matter what you say on such occasions folks 
is too cute to believe you, so just say nothing.” 

Weil, next day the company came up gaping like cod- 
fishes. Having heard Ikey's side, they wanted ours for 
dessert, and they didn’t get it. 

Apna K. said there had been a misunderstanding, but 
everything was all right now, and did they think it would 
ever thaw? And that’s all she had to say about it. 

It was a nine days’ wonder,and though Ikey bid high 
for sympathy, folks sort of took to laughing because the 
cutest young man in town let the other fellow get both 
salvage-money and girl away from him, after he'd fairly 
hooked 'em. They said it looked like he was a poor hand 
at fishing, and I guess that was about the size of it. 






ANSWERS-TO's 4 
} CORRESPONDENTS 


Sevewat Reavers,—Cut your invitations out of water-color paper in 
the form of a heart, the diameter of which should measure three inches. 
Decorate one side with butterflies or cupids; on the reverse side write 
a iuvitation. Enclose each one in a white envelope to fit. Callita 

alewtine Reception, As you wish a social entertainment, it would 
create good fellowship for each gnest to make a valentine, either comic 
or serious, as fancy would dictate. Therefore have ready even-sized 
pieces of water-color paper, and when your friends have arrived dis- 
tribute the pieces and explain just what you wish done. Have water- 
color paints, brushes, etc,, conveniently near every one, also a few well- 
sharpened lead-pencils might not prove amiss, Either have the people 
sented at one long table or at several small ones, as would be con- 
venient. Ring a bell when it is time to commence ; in thirty minutes 
ring again, whew all must stop. As the designe should be original, no 
one must Jook over his neighbor's shoulder. The fact that some wonld 
not know how to paint would have nothing to do with it, as the enter- 
tainment is only a bit of fun, and every one should do his part to be! 
the hostess in having a succesaful evening. Valentines allow of euch 
diversity in decoration, from the extreme of the grotesqne to the 
sesthetic and beautiful, that every one should be glad to try ; remem- 
ber a line of prose or verse would be an added compliment, for in- 
stance: 





*Prithee tell me, Dimple-chin, 
At what age does Love begin ?” 


might be written by the dainty portrait of some wineome wee thing, or 
* My love is like a red, red rose,” 


might be added to the picture of a flaming red cabbage-rose. When 
the valentines are finished they should be numbered, each painter re- 
taining bis number on a small slip of paper. This done, gather the 
valentines and submit them to the jadyment of three peuple to decide 
as to their merit. The painter of the best valentine should receive a 
rize. Then jumble together slips of paper on which are written pum- 
ers corresponding to the nambers on the valentines. Let each guest 
draw a slip, and present him or her with the corresponding valentine, 
which may be retained asa souvenir. At this time refreshments should 
be served, after which let all join in a merry dance, so closing what 
could not but be a jolly evening to congenial friends, 
. G.—Have the scalloped oysters served alone, and the tongne Jater, 
with some kind of salad. 
F. A. M.—Dull wool crépon is appropriate for mourning dresses for 
our daughters to wear now and throughout the summer, The dotted 
Swiss muslin will be suitable for a graduating dress, Trim it with 
white gros grain ribbons. 

Ovp Sunsortser.—Do not use an elaborate godet skirt pattern for a 
warh-flannel dress. Cut the front and side breadths gored closely at 
the to Leave the back nearly straight, and lay the fulness in three 
bas-pleate, Make a Norfolk waist of either one or three box-pleats in 
front and back. 

Mavame Bazar.—You should take two good wool dresses each suit- 
able for travelling Spel Western journey in the Spring. Have one 
of light weight tw or cheviot, the other of heavier serge. Have 
them simply made in tailor fashion like the tweed gown described in 
the New York Fashions of last week's Bazan ‘Two other dreaves for 
dinners at hotels and for church should be of crépon and of taffeta 
silk. 

Ienornanor.—Girle will wear washable sailor euifs made of twilled 
cotton called Galatea in narrow stripes of bine, tan, or pink with white, 
also of the new Teviot cottons that are of jers weight. They will be 
made with bionse and skirt of stripes trimmed with a sailor collar, 
belt, and cuffs of plain twilled cotton. Make your brown erépon with 
large sleeves and a silk-lined skirt of great width. Have the round 
waist plain in the back, with the front cat in bands over écru chiffon, 
Add écra lace or em for collar and epauleties, and have a 
black satin belt. Fringed dimity spreads are often used instead of a 
valance. 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA CUSHION. 


TS design for a sofa cushion is to be made of two ma- 
terials —the outer part of velvet or plush, and the 
part which is underlet and enclosed by the design of satin 
or silk, 

It is preferable to use the same color in both, but that 
is, of course, a matter of individual taste. The outer part 
may be of gold-colored plush, and the inner of satin of the 
same or of some other color. 

The full-sized section given of the design represents one- 
quarter,and must be repeated four times to make the whole 
square as shown in thediagram. The dotted lines show the 
exact intersection of the quarter, and indicate where the 
repeat begins ; the whole will make a square of sixteen 
inches of embroidery, and with the velvet upon which it 
is placed will measure twenty-four inches each way, which 
is the usual size of a cushion. The small diagram shows 
the four-square effect of the design 

The square of velvet or plush which is to be used for 
the cushion should be divided by a basting thread into 
four quarters, and the design so stamped upon each as to 
connect perfectly, and make the central wreath continu- 
ous. After stamping, the centre of each quarter of the 
design ts to be cut out, following the inner line of the 
design,except where the wreath intersects. As this wreath 
is to be solidly embroidered, the line of the stem must be 
followed instead of the wreath. The back of the cut edge 
is to be well brushed with paste, laying the velvet upon 


a table with the wrong side of the material uppermost, 
so that this process may be easily managed, and the whole 
kept in position. After being pasted, a square of satin 
measuring seventeen inches each way is to be laid over 
it—with the back of the satin uppermost—and well flat- 
tened down upon the lines of paste. Fasten the sides of 
both satin and velvet to the table with pins, in order to 
prevent shrinkage. When it is quite dry, baste a muslin 
backing over the entire space, and the piece will be ready 
for the frame. After being put in the frame, the edges 
of the plush or velvet are to be sewed down upon the sat- 
in with fine gold-colored sewing-silk, and both outer and 
inner lines of the design finished with gold cord, or three 
gold threads tightly couched together. The gold thread is 
preferable, as it is apt to be of purer material than the 
cord, 

The central wreath should be done in solid embroidery, 
and the monogram or initials of the owner placed within, 
and these should be in gold. 

The lines upon the satin spaces are to be done by stretch- 
ing gold thread upon each line, and couching it closely 
down, so that when finished the satin has the effect of 
being woven with threads of gold. 

This treatment makes a really lovely piece of Oriental- 
looking embroidery, and can be varied in color by making 
the central pieces of satin of blue or pale red, using the 
peculiar shade of red one sees in Oriental embroideries, 
and which goes well with gold-colored fabrics. 

CanDace WHEELER. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR SOFA GUSHION.—By Mrs. Caxpace Wuee.er. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Sirk Gown witu Jet AND VELVET. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS IN 

THE COUNTRY. 
| Y the country in this con 

nection we do not mean 

the suburban village near 
enough to the great city to 
feel the pulse-beats of its life, 
and to catch its manner and 
know the throb of its swift 
pace and crowding excite 
menis. Every home-bound 
train at night carries thou 
sands of business men back 
from streets and shops to the 
near-lying places which 
fringe our cities, and fashion 
and splendor and exclusive- 
ness are to be found among 
these clustering homes, even 
as in any avenue or boule 
vard devoted to the tall 
brawpstone fronts and pala 
tial Apartment-houses of the 
metropolis 

By the country we mean 
here just the country; green 
fields, tree-shaded roads, by 
paths wandering past stream 
and mill, houses set deep in 
secluded farms and bowery 
orchards, the littl school 
house, which assembles the 
brown - cheeked children, 
perched high on top of a 
windy hill, while the church, 
with its white spire pointing 
heavenward, is the centre of 
the community, the point to 
which converges social as 
well as religious life 

Here many women lead 
their quiet lives, some find 
ing existence very monot 
onous, others accepting it 
without protest. It is not 
that they prefer the kitchen 
or the needle, or the back of 
the house to the front, or 
base-burners and air-tight 
stoves to the hidden furnace 
sending up its waves of heat, 
or the open fireplace with its 
generous blaze; they often 
have no choice. Help is dif 
ficult, if not impossible, of 
attainment; domestic ser 
vants shun the country 
through nine months of the 
year, and in many cases farm 
ers’ wives have little money 
at their command to pay for 
service. Coming in slowly 
and in small sums, money is 
carefully saved, and out-go is 
necessarily a matter of grave 
solicitude. There are future 


Fig. 3.—SPaNGLED Movusse.Linge pe Sore Batt Gown. 
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years to be thought of, children to be edu- 
cated, rainy days to be forestalled, and it 
is not niggardly love of hoarding but a 
noble thrift which makes the farmer's 
family frugal in expenditure. Neverthe- 
less, close saving and scrimping age wo- 
men early, and hard work robs the form 
of grace and detracts from the fine rose- 
tinted, clear-grained complexion which is 
a chief beauty of woman. City women 
often preserve their looks in freshness 
long after their sisters in the country have 
faded. 

Something besides recreation, besides 
amusement, isimperatively needed by wo- 
men whose daily round is humdrum, and 
whose faculties rust for lack of friction, 
for want of the os contact of mind 
with mind. One middle-aged woman, 
buried in the solitudes of a primitive 
mountain region, went back not long ago 
to the old school text-books of her girl- 
hood, and in the long winter evenings set 
herself to studying lessons as when she 
was young, measuring off the daily task 
with the conscientious care she remem- 
bered when her professor assigned it. 
Another, a white-haired lady well on in 
years, found that a course of independent 
mathematical study was what she required 
and clamored for, so to speak. On math- 
ematics and astronomy she feasted her soul 
when the weekly basket of stockings was 
mended and out of the way and the bread 
set to rise in the warm corner near the fire. 

Women's clubs sound rather formidable 
in the ears of old-fashioned matrons like 
these. They survey them askance, and 
with shy disapproval or doubtful ques- 
tioning regard the very name. Suppose, 
however, we drop the title ‘“‘club,” and 
say only ‘‘ class” or ‘‘ society,” both which 
names are sanctioned by conservative 
opinion and usage. In every country 
neighborhood there are old friends who 
have worked in the church together, con- 
tributed to missions, gone as delegates to 
conventions, who knew one another be- 
fore they were married; always a strong 
and delightful bond. Let these, once a 
week or once a fortnight, meet, we will 
say, simply to have a good time. And as 
a good time would not exist for them if it 
were wasted time, let them bring their 
knitting or their sewing, and let one read 
aloud from a new book or an old while 
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BLAckK SILK AND VELVET Gown witH CHIFFON GUIMPE. 


the rest work, or let them 
boldly attack current events 
and keep themselves in 
touch with the great world 
outside of their little nook by 
reading and studying the 
newspaper. Such a country 
club would make women’s 
lives brighter and pay its 
members in pleasurable 
profit. 


RECEPTION TOI- 
LEITTES 
jy ) models for black silk 
gowns are given in Figs. 
land 2. Fig. 1, of black 
peau de soie, has a black vel- 
vet panel let’in on each side 
of the flaring skirt, framed in 
a scarf of the silk, which is 
caught with a bow near the 
foot,and is edged with jet 
fringe. The bodice has 
draped fronts, separating on 
a jetted velvet vest, with a 
stock-collar. The back is of 
the silk slightly pleated in at 
the waist. A double girdle 
of satin ribbon is knotted in 
a bow at the front. 

The second black silk 
model, Fig. 2, has a puff of 
black velvet at the foot of 
the skirt. The fitted waist 
is of black velvet, with the 
leg-of-mutton sleeves of the 
silk. The front is open down 
to the waist, and both front 
and back turned down in re- 
vers faced with coral-pink 
satin and edged with jet, and 
connected by a velvet knot on 
the shoulders. Within the 
velvet waist is a guimpe of 
accordion-pleated black chif- 
fon over pink satin, with a 
velvet collar. 

White mousseline de soie, 
embroidered and gold-span- 
gled, is the material of the 
ball gown Fig. 3. The skirt 
is mounted full over a flaring 
under-skirt of white satin. 
The low corsage is draped, 
and has flaring sleeve ruffles 
supported on short satin 
puffs. Bretelles with shoul- 
der and belt knots are of 
white satin ribbon, 

The gown Fig. 4 is com- 
posed of a demi-trained black 
moiré skirt, and a round cor- 
sage of jetted accordion- 
pleated net mounted over 
white satin, with moiré 








sleeves. A scroll- patterned cut-jet passe- 
menterie trims the gown, edging the arm- 
holes and the front of the waist, and is carried | 
half-way down the front seams of the skirt, 
where it termivates iu large tassels 


CHILDREN’S ILLNESS. 
\ THILE the habit of using drugs too free- 
ly should be deprecated, yet every mo- 

ther ought to have at her hand, so to speak, 
some simple remedies which she may use if 
there happen to be occasion for them, One 
of these is a roll of sticking-plaster, a real | 
necessity where there are growing boys with 
a facility for accidental cuts and bruises 
Another is a box of simple cerate, or a jar 
of vaseline a square of mutton tallow 
and a block of cocoa butter are useful in 
the mother’s medicine -closet. Old linen, 
furnished by worn-out sheets, pillow-slips, 
and handkerchiefs should, in pieces of dif- 
ferent lengths, be ready for bandages, 

Mustard, sweet-oil, camphor, camphorated 
oil, paregoric, nnd quinine in one or 
two grain pills, should be where the mother 
can get them at a moment's notice. A foot- 
tub, ready for the hot water which may be 
needed to bathe’the fevered child, or to relax 
the limbs twisted in a convulsion, soft tow- 
els, a spirit-lamp, and a small teakettle, flax- 
seed for poultices, catuip, ground ginger, 
pennyroyal, and mint, areas useful now as 
in the days of our grandmothers. If the 
mother incline to the tiny pellets of home 
opathy, and the small vials of precious ex- 
tracts which ure inodorous and tasteless, yet 
so potential, let her be sure that she entirely 
understands their specific use, and on ordi- 
nary occasions let her confine herself to 
those which are simplest and least subtle 

Of course the rule should be always to 
summan a physician, if one can, so s00n as 
children are threatened with illness. A serious 
illness may be averted if the thing is taken 
in time, and what looks to the unskilled as a 
trifling symptom may be an indication, pat- 
ent to the educated eye, of some grave dis- 
cause 

A case in point occurs to memory where 
an active little fellow complained of chill 
and nausea, signs always of disturbance at 
vital points, yet sturdily kept on trying to 
play. The family doctor was sent for, and 
half apologetically received by the parents, 





Ipecac 


| our grandmothers’ 
| thought of, and which cost even then a lot 


| houses. 
| the rare fabrics now in fashion, and with 
curtains draped up about the head-board, a | 





but he soon discovered that the child was 
sickening of a critical and perilous disorder, 
from which he barely escaped with life. 

Especially where young children and 
babies too small to tell their troubles are 
concerned, the mother should at once have 
the doctor if they do not seem quite right. 
But she should not lose her head, nor grow 
excited and nervous at every little sign of 
illness 

The great thing is to observe closely the 
laws of health. Little feet must be kept 
warm, little bodies carefully clothed, diet 
and regimen watched, daily 
sleeping at regular hours must be insisted 


on, Kegularity in every physical function | 
is extremely important, and indiscriminate | 


stuffing with sweets and bonbons almost 
sure to have an unfavorable effect. 

Pure ventilation aud separate beds for the 
children have murh to do with maintaining 
their health at a high standard. 

These things attended to, keep the chil- 
dren healthfully busy, with plenty of play, 
and their illnesses will be exceptions in the 
uniformity of their pleasant lives, 


BEDSTEADS. 

_ luxury of modern times is the great 
ery at present, and certainly it does seem 
as though there were more things on which 
money could be spent than was ever the case 
before. The furnishing of a house is now 
a serious matter, for the amount of money 
which can be expended thereon is rather 
overwhelming. It is only fair, however, to 
state that never before was it known how 

to furnish a home so cheaply as at present. 
Bedsteads are articles which can be bought 
for almost any price. To state an absolute 
fixed sum would be the equivalent of nam- 
ing the size of ‘‘ Pat's piece of chalk.” 
Within the past week I have seen bedsteads 
ranging in price from $4 to $1000. The $4 
bedstead was extremely pretty, being made 
of enamelled iron with brass knobs. The 


| of wood-carving, and in man 
| been carefully preserved anc 


bathing and | 





$1000 bedstead was a work of art, and even 
to my uneducated eye—uneducated in the | 
matter of bedsteads— was well worth the 
sum it cost. It was of the Empire style, 
Vernis Martin, and was placed on a raised 
dais. It was, us are all those beds, very low, 
and it was quite necessary to have it placed 
high to show off its beauty. The curves 
were exceedingly artistic, and the workman- | 
ship most beaut.ful. The head-board was 
not very high—indeed, these bedsteads never | 
have bigh head-boards—but foot-board and | 
sides were most exquisitely designed. It 
was of the size known as three-quarter. 
There are three bedsteads in this city 
which are particularly noticeable. They are 
all antiques. Two are in one of the marble 
aces on upper Fifth Avenue, and one is in 
ts. Willie K. Vanderbilt’s bedroom. The 
two first spoken of are of the Empire style, | 


and stand on a raised dais of two steps. 
They are pieces - by side, and one cover- 
lid of rare is placed over them both, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


——. to my mind, quite destroys their beau- 

of outline. The bedstead in Mrs. Van- 
F derbilt's house came, if I eistabe not, from 
some French chateau, and is a rare specimen 
of workmanship. It is also very low, and 
stands on a platform. The lace coverlid or 
satin coverlid for these beds should by rights 
be carefully tucked in at the side, so that 
the workmanship of the bedstead itself may 
not be hidden. 

The carved high-post bedsteads which in 
times were so much 


of money, are once more in favor, and bitter 
have been the regrets of many a woman who 


| only a few years ago disposed of those old 
| lumbering bedsteads which were so much in 


the way, and which in some instances were 
chopped up for kindling-wood. These same 
bedsteads with their four beautiful carved 
posts are most effective in our modern 
With the canopy made of some of 


room is furnished most effectively. In a 
country house these bedsteads with cretonne 
curtains look exceedingly well. 


At one time there was a great outcry as to | 


the unbealthiness of bed - hangings, but it 


seems to have spent its force, and now it is | 


again the fashion to use them. The brass 


bedsteads, and the enamelled bedsteads as | 


well, ure all made with rod or frame to which 
the curtains may be attached. They are not 
allowed to hang down about the bed, but are 
drawn back and fastened at the head. Some 
of the new Empire beds have most wondrous- 
ly beautiful silken hangings, which are so ar- 
ranged that they can be drawn around the 
bed. It is a question of wonder to some 
people if, with these wonderful fashions of 
furnishing bedrooms, the old fashion will re- 
vive of receiving intimate friends in the bed- 
room. It is to be hoped not, and scarcely to 
be feared, for, after all, the Americans seem 
to have a happy faculty of getting the best 
of everything, and not slavishly following 
old customs. 

In Russia some very remarkable bedsteads 
are to be seen. They are surrounded by iron 


screens which seem part aud parcel of the | 


bed itself. True the climate there is severe, 


but the sensation of being so absolutely shut | 
inte one’s bed is not at all pleasant, and it 


is not te be wondered at that this style has 
not found its way over to this country. 

The carved posts of the old mahogany and 
rosewood bedsteads are often rare specimens 
instances have 
put to far dif- 
ferent uses than that for which they were 
originally designed. The low hallway of a 
very beautiful home in London is the admi- 
ration of all fortunate enough to see it. The 
four pillars which apparently support a ceil- 
ing of wondrous Eastern stuff are neither 
more nor less than the posts of a bedstead, 
many, many years old. The carving is most 
beautiful, and it is difficult to believe it could 
have been preserved intact for so long a 
time. 

The iron bedsteads enamelled in white or 
colors, with brass ornaments, or bedsteads en- 
tirely of brass, are very much the fashion at 
present. They have many points of advan- 
tage over their more clumsy wooden proto- 


types, and money can be saved and betier | & 
results attained, if one has to be economical | 


in furnishing a house or apartment, by buy- 


ing them, with odd bureaus and other arti- | 


cles necessary for the bedroom. They are 


much easier kept in order, are handsomer, | 


and are vastly preférable from a hygienic 
point of view 


SILK COMFORTERS. 


HARMING comforters for use on the 

foot of the bed in cold weather may be 
made at home, and at an expense far less 
than that of the eider-down quilts which 
are considered such a luxury. For one of 
these, silk in a solid color should be chosen, 
either pale blue, pink, or yellow, according 
to the furnishings of the room in which it 
is to be used, and instead of filling it with 
— batting, get that which is made of 
wool, 


This is more expensive, costing $1 a | 
poums. but it has the advantage of being 
y 


rgienic, which the cotion is not—that is, 
it allows free circulation of air, and there- 
fore permits the exhalations of the body to 
pass through instead of absorbing them. It 
is also extremely light and warm, and if 
covered with silk will be as handsome as the 
costliest eider-down 

A quilting-frame renders the making of 
one of these covers very simple, but it is not 
difficult to manage without one. Lay the 
material, which should measure one and a 
half by two and a quarter yards for the 
small size, over a bed, roll out the batting, 
and lay it evenly on this, tacking the 
breadths of wool together where they lap 
with long basting-threads. Put the upper 


side of the silk over all, and begin six inches | 


from the edge to put in a row of tacking, 
tying each one with a tiny knot of No. 1 
ribbon to match the silk 

Make a second row of tackings, alternating 


so that they fall between and not opposite | 


those of the first row, and continue in the 
same way until the entire comforter is tuft- 
ed, rolling it up as each row is finished. 

The a. Sees and lower edges may be sim- | 
ply hemmed together and ornamented with 


coarse silk thread to match, done in button- 
hole stitch. but by far the most effective 
finish is a double ruffle, about two inches in 
width, of the same material as the comfort- | 
er, sewed in all around. 

A comforter of this sort would be a de- 
lightful present for a man with whem one 


sure, 

If it be necessary to choose material which 
| is less costly, cheese-cloth is of course al- 
| ways dainty and suitable, and one of this 

goods might be made in the same way, the 

full ruffle edging it all around being a great 
| improvement. 








RUSSIA'S EMPRESS GAINS STKENGTH. 


Tux producers of “Mariani Wine” (Vin Mariani) 
should, accerding to report, seon have a splendid 
market in Rassin for their nerve and brain tonic, as 
the Dowager Empress has, at the snggestion of the 
Princess of Wales, drubk it since the death of her 
Consort, with the moet remarkable and beneticial re- 
sults, It seems that her Majesty is one of the many 
delicate persons with whom stimulating drags like 
quinine, irou, and Peruvian bark disagree, but such is 
not the case with the wine toute referred to. It is well 
known that the Princess of Wales also derived increns- 
ed strength of brain and werves from it during her 
last great trials. Moreover, in consequence of the 
benefits obtained by the Empress, a great demand for 
this tonic has sprung up wemong ladies of "Kursian 
ari-tocracy enffering from “ nerves.” — The Court 
Journal, Lenina, Jan, 12, 1895.—{ Adv.) 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYKUP 


bas been used for over fifty years by million of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, 


diarrhea. 


Sold by druggists in every part the 
world. 


Twenty -tive cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 








Surgaior to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light | 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortities the «kin 
Sion, 13 rune Grange Batelidre, Paris; Pack & Tu. ban 
New ¥ " Drugyists, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 
—{Adv. 





ADVERTISHMEIN'IS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Largest Manufacturers of 
"PURE, HICH CRADE 


re oaks CLT 


= On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS: 
$\'In Europe and America 


}. ant gh other poy oe ld Dyes are 


used f the’ 
Their delicions BREAKFAST COCOA fo vowolutely 
pure and volu ia, and cote lena th less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS SCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 












was sufficiently familiar for the interchange | 
of anything so valuable, and it would be sure | 
to be one which he would enjoy and trea- 


It soothes the child, softens the yume, allnye | 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the bext remedy for 


Vou. XXVIIL., No. 6 









; . ¢ a 
tLadies! 
a 
who read this must 
blame themselves if b 
3 theyareeveragain , 
4 


annoyed by 
Broken 
Corsets 


This advertise- 
ment tells how to 4 
“double the life of your corset.” Itis by 3 
wearing that clever idea, the Improved 


Pearl Sprs¢t 


» If in your xew corset, it cannot break 
over the hips or in front. It will 
| @ make your en corset as comfort- 
able as when new, and not enlarge 
the size of your waist. Thousands $ 
wear and praise them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| Mra. Frank Leslie says: “1 have found them 
| of great in preventing a breaking of corset 
i tenes and shee in keeping them in shape.” 


| Everywhere. Ask your 
Try Them! So corset dealer ; if he hasn't them 
send his name, your corset size and 25 cents for 


sample pair to EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Square, 
New York. Agents wanted. Send for citcular. 




















Woman's Opinion 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 
| mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
| ATRO=aAN 


| ELECT TACON 


2 Are you one of them? if not 
| let us send you atrial quantity. Afver 
| that let your own judgment prevail. 


| it’s sold hera 
| post - bb cts. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York 


THERE IS A “ BEST” IN EVERYTHING— 


A Lady’s Bicycle 
” Light 

Graceful, 

Easy -running. 





Weight, 21 pounds. 


That’s 


we Stearns.’ 


Consult your interests by reading our cata- 
logue ; it tells many truths about bicycles. 
©. ¢. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse. N. Y. 


| New York City and Brooklyn Agents, Bidwell- 
! Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway & soth Street, N. ¥ 





* For 

| **Wor Excellence of the Product 
and Sixe of Manufieru 

GUARANTEED ABSOLUTEL) 


Leghorn, Italy. 





Rae’s Lucca Oil on 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION, 


Purity, Sweetness, 











The Perfection -- 
of Olive Oil. 
and 


Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


salen 
’ PURE BY ‘od 
Established 1836. 


W. D. HOWELLS 








New, Popular Edition of 


A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA 


Romance. 
Square Library.” 


of expression, the naturalness and ease 
is largely constructed , 
presented, and much too few in number ; 


By Wituam D. Howe ts. 
Post 8vo, 
In analysis of character, a lifelike portraiture of persons, felicity and lucidity 


In “ Harper’s Franklin 
Paper, 50 cents. 


of the conversations—of which the story 


in brief captivating sketches of nature, often exquisitely 


in dry humor and genial irony, very few 


books are its equal, and the author has gratified us more than ever before.— 


Christian Intelligencer. —N. Y. 


A TRAVELER FROM 
$1 so.—-THE WORLD OF CHANCE. 
A Novel. 2 Volumes 
ATIVE DUTY. 


$1 so.—-APRIL HOPES. §1 


Popular 
THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. 


cents. — THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


cents.—-A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES 
50 cents. —ANNIE KILBURN., 


OF A DREAM, 


50. — MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 
$2 o0.—THE MOUSE-TRAP, and Other Farces. 


Uniform Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works: 
ALTRURIA. 


$1 so.—THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. 


$1 50.—A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES 
$2 00. —THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 
$1 co. —-THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 


$1 so.—AN IMPER- 
$1 00. —ANNIE KILBURN. 
With Portraits. 
Iilustrated, $1 oo. 


Editions : 


50 cents. — THE WORLD OF CHANCE. 60 


75 cents. —AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. «0 
2 volumes. $1.00.—THE SHADOW 
75 cents.—APRII, HOPES. 75 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of t 


C@™ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
price. 
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FRBRCUARY 9, 1895. 


D. Altmal & Ui 


18th Street, 19th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


HAVE NOW ON SALE A 


Complete Assortment of 


BLACK 


CREPONS 


in entirely new and 


exclusive designs, at 
very attractive prices. 
— ~ 
se] 

muke my 





white 
skirts 
of 











‘Siraon Henin. 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer | 


system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883, This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 


In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them HiGuest 





Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 


of Paris, 1867. 
No one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a ) iano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues /ree. 


Mason — 


Boston. New-York. 


Beeman’s 


THE.ORIGINAL 





that the 
each 


A ay 


» Send Se, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemica! Co. 
No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 


LEWANDO’S ase.® Fifth Ave., New York. 
leansed. Evinblixhed 1529. 


Largest any America. ‘Send for Price-list. 








Pepsin Gum 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


You may as well know 
what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the “ Index 





| to Chimneys.” 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 











Tailor-Made Suits from $9 up 


Capes, $4 up Jackets, $5 up 
Skirts, Silk Waists, Vests, Duck Suits, 
Bicycle Suits, Norfolk Suits, etc. 
| Wehave yop for this Season the most stylish line 
of Spring and Summer Suits and Wraps that we have 
ever shown. They are all illustrated and described in 
es new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 
We make every garment to order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, ys d prepay all express charges 
We will be pleased to send yeu our ‘Catalogue by re- 
turn mail, her with a PES inch tape measure, and 
more than F MWPLES of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents age. — 
latest cloths for Outin 
| Jackets, Skirts, ete. 
will make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. 
yard at from go cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 234 Street, 


The 
Commercial 


Advertiser 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 


ailor-made Suits, Capes, 





NEW YORK’S OLDEST 


ALIVE AND UP-TO-DATE. 





A high-class advertising medium, 
reaching people with money 
to spend. 


Publishes Morning, Evening, 
Sunday,and Weekly Editions. 


| —_— 


Office: 29 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


O 
Q ing and money- poi © 





THE “NEAL” 
PORTABLE BATH-TUB, 


One of the most practicable 
and useful articles 4 invented 
the nu as found its 
way into the nest 4tnF of the 
nd. Amongst its ae 
will he found the names of the little 
“ Daughters of the White House,” 
Ruth and Esther Cleveland. Send 
for illustrated catalogue and price- 
list to 8. ©. Neal, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y 








our samples. are all the 
ou — select any style and we | 


We also sell Suitings and Cloakings by the | 


NEW YORK | 


| SILK CURTAINS, 














‘*Some folks don’t know enough to put 
Duxbak Rainproof binding on their dress 
skirts and when the clerk tells them that 
some other kind is ‘just the same’ as the 


‘Ss. H. & M.’ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding, 
they don’t know any better than to take 
it.” 


‘Don’t YOU take ANY binding unless it 
reads **S. H. & M.” 
For sale by all oy goods dealers. 


Samples and Booklet on “How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”’ for 2c. stamp. 


The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 
“8. H. &M.” ~ Dress § Staysare the Best. 








Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


| 
(Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.). 


THE BALANCE OF OUR 
FALL STOCK—SLIGHTLY MUSSED— 


$7.45 PR.; WERE $16.00. 


TAVESTRY TABLE-COVEKS—SATIN FACE, | 
WITH FRINGE—VERY HANDSOME— 


$7.45 > WERE $16.00, 


| 
COKDAMAN POKTIERES — FRINGE TOP 


AND BOTTUM—S PAIRS ONLY— 
$2.15; were 0.00. 


FURNITURE TAPESTRY—lLANDSOME ME- 
DALLION PATTERN— 
CTS. YD.; 
WAS $2.50. 


IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH WE | 


| REUPHOLSTER FURNITURE AT SPECIALLY 


EVENING NEWSPAPER | 


LOW KATES. } 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10 10th Streets, | 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Sen 

for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 














CHICAGO 
WAIST 


rot $1.00 





Comfort 
———s 


Style 
Purab ity 











or clasp front. 


GACE-DOWNS Co. 
265 Fifth Ave., CHICACO. 

















LADY AaGuNTs— 
| To sell the best - wearing 
and best-selling Corset on 


earth—TH YGEIA. For all particulars write 
THE WEsT EIEN CURSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





x MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper s Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper's Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


‘ 





PRIESTLEY’ S 
Black Silk Warp. 








" Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
same general appearance and weave It 
comes in three weights; extra light, light, 
and medium. 

’ Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 
An examination will convince you of its 


merits. 
Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 
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A.A. VANTINE & CO. 
The largest Japanese, Chinese, 
Turkish, Persian, Egyptian, and 

India House in the World. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Specific Duty on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets being abolished, and duty 
on porcelain, pottery, etc., etc., being 
greatly reduced, we offer our entire stock 
at a DISCOUNT of 25 ¢. 


SILK BEDSPREADS, Japanese, 
Gold Emb'd, 6x9 ft., pink, blue, 
yellow, 27.50, less 25 ¢ . ; 

TAPESTRY WALL PANELS, 
Elaborately Emb’d, 35.00, less 25% 26.25 


INDIA TABLE COVERS, Mirrors 
Emb’d in fabric, sep 7 {t., 65.00, 


(G 


less 25 - 48.75 
TURKISH MANTEL SCARFS, 
Emb’d, 15.00, less 25 % : - 11.25 


~ ahd Article in Our Stock, 25 ¢ 
off. 





Crepons 
And Other New Goods. 


Special exhibit, this week, of rich- 
est French Dress Goods. 

Forty Cases of New Crepons. 

Crepons in straight, cross, and 
thimble Crinkles. 

Crepe la France, in Meissonier, 
St. Julien, and new tones of Brown. 

Checked Novelties, with patches 
of Satin. 

One case of needle Twills—the 
| tinest Whip Cord made—in colors; 


| $1.25 per yard. 


Shepherd Checks, even and bro- 
ken. London Tweeds and Scotch 
Cheviots, with style and distine- 


| tion, $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


coy ae 
Constable K ff 


Spring Novelties. 
SILKS. 


Evening Dress Silks, Colored Poult de Soie, 
Colored Satins, Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, 
Brocades. Plaid, Stripe, and Check Taffetas. 
White and Colored Chine Taffetas. Rich Fabrics 
for Wedding Gowns. White Satin, Poult de Soie, 
Moire Miroir, Moire Antique. Fancy Materials for 
bridesmaids’ Dresses, Gazes, Grenadines, and 
Chif.ons. Corahs, India Pongees, Colored Velvets. 


Droadovouy AS 1 9th él. 


NEW YORK CITY 














BUSSIAN FOLDING BATE CABINET. 

Portable, 
room, bry Steam, V 
Medicated and perfume: 
cure for Colds, Iheumatism, 
Prevents contracting Socom, “tn 






— 
maneiactinatDosssanbprayoand BathingA ppliances, 





DEAFNESS 


and Wikson'e Commas relieved by using 


sim, 
alte thes the worth, 
mqgetesd where 


fai No or wire attachment 
to irritate the Soest. Write for pamphiet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO... 
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MARLEY CALLED Last EVENING AND TOLD ME A GHOST-STORY THAT FRIGHTENED 





mi SEARLY T DEATH 
A Db YOU SCREAM OR FAINT 


vf Worse THAN THAT: I HAD TO ASK HIM TO TURN UP THE GAs.” 


HER UNDERSTUDY. 





MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER ON MY FATHER'S SIDE. 


AN EXPERIENCE. 


NOT TO BE BLAMED. 


TT that the wor has ever If Mr. Collingwood calls this evening and asks for “T had a ride on a cable-car the other night,” said “*Pakely the actor talks through his hat a great 
sister,” said Lucy Fosdick to her maid, “show himinto Larrabee, “‘ and I'll never play dice again.” deal, I think,"gaid Hawkins 
' s had a mo h he'd ha ccupied the parlor and bring his card up stairs to me.” * What's that got to do with it?” * Well, ow fellow, lie can't help it. When he's on 
The young man called, as Lacy knew he would; for “I know now how the poor {dice must feel when the stage he has to talk through rows of theatre hats 
t e life a he'd never ' he was her sister's accepted lover, and this was bis reg- they are being rattled around in the box,” said Larra- to make those in the rear seats hear him.” 





ular evening. Lacy had no sweetheart, for she was 
not yet “out,” and it was her mamma’s intention to 
retard her début at least until the next season, by 
which time she hoped that Mildred would be married. 

How charming you look to-night!” eaid the caller, 


bee, with a grimace at the recollection, 
— 
“Your hushand applies himself too closely to his 
desk,” said Mrs. Wilkes to the author's wife. “ Does 


—_——_<»——— 
“Bevare of the vidders, Samivel,” said old Weller 
“Werry good, old man,” returned Samuel. “I'll 
never have one if I can help it.” 


t some f i hay-et th th | } slect. whe he ever get any exercise ?” e 
rr : nd morn would Gad r a the easy on a < a brother-in-law-elect, when “Oh, yes, indeed,” was the reply. “He must have “You have jet. md bape fob months now, and to- 
Mey APPeMses A TAS Parsee. _ walked eight miles up and down the nursery floor with Py —. , 
, She blushed, and said, “ You can't see sister to- ” ’ night you reject me! 

I ‘8 1 about who'd baMed  pjoit, Mr. Col ing wood F er baby last night aummiiuneme “I didn’t know you were hoping; quite the con- 
“Why ?” he asked, in a tone which betrayed disap- “ Pa, how did cops come to be known as peelers 2” trary, 1 have regarded you as hopeless from the 

. case they knew their Ointment ; ’ ps . start. 

} . asked Tommie —_> 


] of th et mysterious detail, 


' 
1 M S ck Holmes would have been 
Wiggins in to ferret out a 


Al ‘ t did it they'd discover it was 


I j f rins’ fall 

I a ) him down, or injare him at all 
I simply ul a myster tis very sad to tell 

I n t ave it solved, since he had clews 





* said I, “ will you find out for 
7T t I . for to know ?.--‘tis wrapped in 
ill my dreams 
What is ese. women of to-day think that they 


“Ww » tl wish to go and vote? What sort of 


W > ia it. t . that holds ‘em all in bondage, t 


And t's this ‘tyranny of man’ we hear so muc 


And who has a achem y which to remédy their 


And what's t atat Who's brought it on? Get 
I vou re ‘tie a rank and burning 


B I ta ’ ne for her I'd truly like to see 
Juet w . ke she wants, and what's her 


‘ 4 “ ; . wy, by night; he worked 
His ey snd listless and the color left his 


And dna | gave it up and died—he was hard hit 
ro flad one mystery so deep he couldn't fathom it. 


“She went out of town for a month's visit to Aunt 
Madge, and I was to tell yon that she had appointed 
me as her understady in her absence. So, Mr. Colling- 
wood, you may make your call upon me to-night.” 

“ Delighted, I'm sure,” he said, gailantly. But the 
tone did not exhibit any great depth of delight. 

Lacy tried her best to fulfil her dutics as understudy 
and entertain her sister's flancé, and»she succeeded 
very well, despite her lack of experience in that line ; 
and when Mr. Collingwood took bis departure at ten 
o'clock be had reached the conclusion that Lacy was 
a very good substitute for Mildred. 

On bis way home he reflected that hie sweetheart 
had treated him very shabbily in going away for a 
month without giving him a chance to take that sort 
of tender farewell which he thought their relations 
demanded, There was not even a note bidding him 
au revoir, but merely a verbal message that she was 
going away for four whole weeks—think of what a 
long time that was!—and that she had left an under- 
study in her place. He resolved to punish her. He 
would flirt desperately with the understudy, and he 
would not waste mach time in writing to her. He 
would not write at all, indeed, until she first wrote to 
him 

Two evenings later he was again at the Foadicks’ 
This was oftener than he had been wont to call, but 
Lacy was glad to see him, At least she said she was; 
and it was certainly proper for her to say that, if she 
would perform an understady's duties sutisfactorily. 
She thought she ought to like her future brother-in- 
law, and she did not find it difficult to conclude that 
Mildred had shown remarkably good taste in her se- 

ection of a sweetheart 

Mr. Collingwood called.often. He thought he was 
carrying on a desperate flirtation, but in less than three 
weeks he found it was something much more serious. 
He discuased the situation with Lacy, and the outeome 
of the discussion was a letter from Mr. Collingwood to 
Miss Mildred Fosdick, which closed with these words : 

“T have found the understudy you so thoughtfully 
left in your place such a charming gir! that we have 
agreed to an engagement with her as the star. I sup- 
pose you will think | am a cad, to be #o fickle in love, 

but—yon'll congratulate us, won't you ?” 

Mr. Collingwood had many misgivings when he 
wrote and sent this letter. It is not a pleasant thing 
to tell a girl that you have learned to love another bet- 
ter, and the case is made infinitely worse when you 
transfer your affections from the elder dangliter to her 
younger sister. He was in a fine state of nervous 

agitation antil her reply 
came, which read as fol- 
lows 








“Dean Cuantey, —f 
was delighted with your 
letter, and I wish you and 
sister all the happiness in 
the world. And now won't 
you extend your con- 
gratulations to me? Your 
friend Mr. Dolyers pro- 
posed’ to me six weeks 
ago, but I told him I could 
not think of accepting 
him until you had released 
me from our engagement. 
I'll be a sister to you! 

* Puithfally, 
** MiLpurp. 


———s—_—_ 


** Tt is a grave question,” 
sald the School truatee. 
“We have got to decide 
to-night whether or not 
we shall teach sewing In 
our <—_ schools here.” 

“I think it's a good 
thing,” seid his wife 
“And I hope you'll vote 
for it, especially for the 
boys. If Willie had to 
sew his own buttons on 
he wouldn't #0 enjoy the 
pleasure of pulling them 
of. If you want the 
opinion of mothers, it is 
favorable.” 


= 


“ Prom their habit of stealing bananas from corner 
stands and eating them while on duty, my son," re- 
turned the old gentleman 

qe 

“Where were you when the agsault occurred?” 
asked the judge of the victim. 

“Sure 'n’ ol dun‘no’, yer honor. He hit me so hard 
of couldn’t say.” 


“ You've got a new hired man, I see.” 

* Yea, the old one was too ingenious for me.” 

“Indeed? How so?” 

“In the last snow-storm we had a fearful drift in 
front of the house, and as the street-cleaning bureau 
didn't remove it, Mike carted it into the house and 


shoveled it info the furnace. Novel idea—so novel I 
told Mike he was waetifig his time working for me.” 








Proreseon Vow Burrzen 
(the conjurer). “One of 
my tricks is to draw an 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO, 





“Tas «—" 
“Miss Cavtriovs—Cuoiiie Featueeuean’s riancts.” 
ezg from the pocket of “Inpesp? Bor wen FACE 16 FULL OF aNxteTY.” 
every man in the andi- “Yes. Tuts 18 MER BIRTHDAY, AND Suk TOLD CHOLLIE NOT TO SEND HER ANY PRESENT, BUT TO 
ence.” SAVE 118 MONEY.” 
Banses Tonmer (the “Weer” 
actor, sadly). “That is 
oue of mine, too.” 


FROM “DAWSON’S PERIL.” A TALE OF YESTERDAY. 


Daweow FELT THAT HE OVOUT TO @0, BUT Eruc. PEESUADED HIM TO REMAIN; 
AND AS SHH TOOK HIS HAND AND LEP HIM BAOK INTO THE PARLOB, HE GREW LIMP 


“WELL, THE DAY 16 NEARLY GONK, AND SHE IS BEGINNING TO FEAR THAT SE BAS TAKEN BER AT 
45 HE WONDERED IF, HAD 80% KNOW ALL, SHR WOULD HAVE SMILED UPON MIS SUIT. ” 


HER WORD, FOR NOTHING FROM HIM HAS ARRIVED YET. 














SUPTLEMENT 


SUPERNATURAL, 


UPERNATURAL and unnatural are not 
at all synonymous words, although they 
are often used interchangeably. The word 
‘*supernatural” means a higher degree of 
naturalness, and not “unnatural,” which 
means opposed to nature. Just as the word 
‘‘supersensitive” means a higher degree of 
sensitiveness, and does not mean ‘* insensi- 
ble.” which ia opposed to it. 

Yet no two words are more generally con- 
fused, and the ideas concerning them more 
generally muddled than these. 

There is much talk to-day upon the topics 
which these words represent, and it would 
be well to get a clear idea of their meaning 
before we go very far in a discussion of sub- 
jects of which we do not even understand 
the definition of the commonest terms. 





UTILIZING WINDOW SPACE. | 
N houses built with deep window-frames, 
which is the case wherever there are in- 
side window-blinds, there is always a spuce 
measuring about three feet by one and a half 
feet high, and ten inches deep, which may be 
utilized in many ways if fitted with wooden 
shelves stained and shellaced to imitate the 
wood-work of the room. These shelves are 
supported by large brass screw - eyes, and 
this is a most simple and inexpensive ar- 
rangement, as the supports may be taken out 
when the shelves are no longer required, and 
if they have been screwed into a groove of 
the wood- work will leave very little trace 
when removed, 

Two will be required at each end, and the 
upper shelf should be set low enough to per 
mit the free working of the blinds, if these 
are used 

Set the second shelf about ten or twelve 
inches below the upper one; it will be 
found most valuable to hold books, work 
basket, and the various belongings which one 
wishes to have near at hand but not in sight 

String a pull-curtain of silk or chintz on 
a brass rod, and fit this into screw-eyes set 
at either end of the top shelf 

This curtain should be deep enough to 
cover the entire space from sill to floor, and 
may easily be lifted off when necessary. | 

In that particular window where the sew 
ing-chair is placed the little shelves will 
prove of great service in holding the boxes 
which contain thread and tapes and the va- 
rious necessaries which the sewing-basket 
cannot accommodate; and in the one near 
the writing-desk extra stationery and books | 
of reference may be kept 

In the nursery an arrangement of this sort 
would be invaluable as a receptacle for the 
children’s toys, and a little girl with imagi 
nation would tind one of them an excellent 
foundation on which to construct a most sat- 
isfactory doll’s house | 

The upper shelf is a capital place for grow- 
ing plants, and in a room known to the writer, 
where blue and white chintz to match the 
other hangings of the room is used for the 
little shelf curtains, the contrast between this 
and the bright green of the foliage just above 
is most charming and artistic 

In a room which does not face the street 
the upper shelves might be upholstered 
and used for window -seats, which may be 
made quite comfortable with a pillow or two 
placed in the corners. If the serew-eyes are 
large and firmly put in, they will prove a 
sufficient support even for a window-seat, as 
this same method of supporting shelves is 
used in many libraries for the heaviest books. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 





It FLOATS © 


The muddy tinge of shirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins and table cloths | 
just from the wash is often from the 
poor soap. It will cost little, if any | 
more, to have them washed with | 
Ivory Soap. | 


THe Procter & Gawaie Co , Ow’. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








Bean Dinner 
with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 


stomach for the digestion of heavier food. | 
One pound of | 


Extract * BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 





Armour & Company. 


Chicago. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


erPrs's 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Telegram from Russia: 


** SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURC, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.”’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup- 

ly of fifty bottles “Vin Mariani,” states that 

.1.M. the Empress of Russia has derived the 
greatest benefit from its use. 


VIN MARIANI 


“The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energ 
and Vitalit gen ¥ 


Ask for “‘ Vin Mariani” at al! Druggists. 


For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York. 


Pants: 41 Bd. Hausam<nn, 
onpon : 239 Oxford Street. 


Avoid Sabstitutions. 





‘‘ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.”’ 


=== DO YOU 


not fail to be suited. 


him to write to us. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, New York, and Philadelphia. 
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not 
supplied, 
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lots 
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of 10 cts. 
per card. 
4 and TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
FRANCIS ¢ 
HOOK and EYE, 
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Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, “BEAUTY DOCTOR," 





dealer to show them to you; 





Beauty Requires a 


KNOW = 


that the Whiting Paper Co., of Holyoke, are the largest manu- 
facturers of Fine Stationery in the world? The reason is because 
their papers are absolutely the highest grade, and are made in 
so large a variety that the most refined and exac ting tastes can- 
i Ask your 
if he does not have them tell 


Have you tried these papers ? 


Insist on having “ Whiting’s Papers.” 


Leave 


Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere. Ferry’s Seed 
Annual for 1895 tells you 
what, how, and when to plant. 
Sent Free. Getit. Address 
D. M. PERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 















Perfect Complexion 


Certain substances feed the skin tissues, 
renew the elasticity and brilliancy of the skin, 
and cause pimples, blackheads, scars and all 
blemishes to disappear, before the perfect 
smoothness and rounded contour the face as- 
sumes. These are contained (in any useful 
amount) only in 


Mrs. Graham’s Cucumber 
awo Elder Flower Cream. 


It has repeatedly shown its power. It is harm- 
less asdew. Price, $1.00 a bottle—lasts three 
months; sample bottle to any lady sending ten 
cents for postage and packing. Laay Agents 

Wanted. Book, “How to Be Beautiful,” free. 


1424 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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r ones when the best cost no more. Send postage = 
richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, = 


714 Chestnut St. Phila.,Pa, = 
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WRINCING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wri 


e 
wringer tastes cn having the “WARRANTED | ROLL 


R wr the largest manufacturers of 
inthe world. 
on rolis, 





tal. See our name and warrants 
BP eter wringer information FREE. Address 





When you buy a 
S of the AME 
ringers and Rolls 


Chambers Street, New York. 








CHARLES A. BALDWIN & ¢ 


117 


Bankers 
5 40 and 42 WALL STREET 


New York, 











KNOWLEDGE 


pane comfort and my 8 ae and tends to per- 


enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and ehjoy life more, with less 


| expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 


oducts to the needs of physical being, will at- 

test value to health of the is hiquid laxative 
principles embraced in the reme — ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 

most table and t to the taste, the refresh- 

ing and truly  bonetiole! perties of a perfect laxa- 





| fave, etactuatt ants cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 


favorable terms. 
curities available for estates and trust funds. 
bonds a specialty. 
ellers’ letters of credit. 


Fevers, and permanently curing Con: 
| Tt has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowele 
without ——— them — it is perfectly free from 

le 


ery | objectionab: substance. Syrup of ¥i is for 
y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 hotties, 
but it is man tured by the CALIFORNIA Fla 


SYRUP ho Ty A whose — 5 mop ks geen 
package, a name Syrup o @*5 an ing 
well informed, you will not accept any ou ute if 
offe 


The Rialto 


is the favorite with the daintiest of liouse- 
keepers. This Pattern is furnished in the 
now so popular brand 


Sterling Silver Inlaid. 


Silver is inlaid in the back of the bowl and 
handle, giving the service of solid silver. 
Guaranteed 25 years. Ask your Jeweler 
for these goods, or send to us for a sample 
set of six Tea Spoons. Price $2.75 


Each article is stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID Hz. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILYER C0., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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FREE BEAUTY 
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> Detroi Mich., will brin, “you a samp le bo 
free, of Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap, ¢ m4 
Pand if you don’t look better in a week it 
» your own fault. No soapy taste. Large eee 
P sent on receipt of =, in somes. Gives ele-¢ 
> gant lustre, 3 the enamel, cures sore 4 
> gums, an is delightful ond ysguamemeed to the¢ 
pmouth. — Take 2 no substitute 4 
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A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfect 
relief and permanent cure for al! 
forms of 

and NEURALGIA. 
Send address on postal. 
Mention this Sine 
all Druggists. 60c 


The Dr. Whitehall Meg. 60, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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A CLUSTER OF CLAVARIA (CORAL FUNGUS) 


SOME EDIBLE MUSHROOMS. 
BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 


fi number of fatalities consequent upon indiscrimi- 
nate use of wild mushrooms for food suggested the 
eed of a popular article upon this subject which, while 
pointing out the characteristics of the dangerous species 
so as to make them readily recognizable, would at the 
same time present with equal clearness a small list of the 
more common esculent varieties. This article was pre- 
vared, and appeared in HarpPer’s MAGAZINE. 

Its scope was a restricted one, its intention, as already 
suggested, having been, firstly, the unmistakable placard- 
ing and portraiture of the deadly Amanita mushroom, to 
which all these annua! fatalities are to be accredited, and 
the selection of a dozen or more delectable kinds of fungi, 
each of which possessed some distinctive characteristic 
by which it might be easily identified, even by the novice, 
by the aid of their simple portraiture. The list of edible 
species included in that article comprised fourteen, but 
they might easily have been extended to twenty or more 
if the space had warranted. In the list already presented 
in the previous article there are, ‘therefore,a number of 
conspicuous omissions, to which the present paper will 
be devoted—species which possess such characteristics as 
to form, color, and habit as to make their identification 
simple 

There are said to be about one thousand species of 
mushrooms native to the United States. The word“ mush- 
rooms” is here supposed to include toadstools and other con- 
spicuous fungi, and not to include the moulds, mildews, 
ind other microscopic species. Of this number about two 
hundred are known to be edible. The late Dr. Curtis of 
South Carolina numbered some one hundred and fifty in 
his list of esculent species, Dr. Harkness a similar num- 
ver, and Captain Charles McIlvaine, another well-known 
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Fie. 2.—-AGARICUS GAMBOSUS (ST. GEORGES MUSIIROOM). 






HARPER’S BAZAR 


mycologist, is never at a loss for a de- 
licious entrée upon his table from his 
selection of over a hundred esculent 
species. The writer of the present ar- 
ticle finds a list of thirty-five common 
and well-known edible species, sufficient 
to keep him continually supplied with 
mushroom food, when desired, from 
spring until late in autumn, Fully 
_ two-thirds of this number are so dis- 
tinct in character that their identity 
may be learned almost at a glance, and 
it is these and such only that are se- 
lected for present consideration. 

There is but one safe rule for the 
tyro fungus-eater. He must learn to 
know certain species, even as he would 
know a flower. There is no test, as by 
“feeling,” the “silver touch,” ete., by 
which a poisonous species may be dis- 
tinguished from a barmless variety. Nor can the ‘‘ toad- 
stool” be differentiated from a ‘‘mushroom” any more 
than a ‘‘flower” can be distin- 
guished from a ‘‘ blossom.” And 
first of all the beginner in my- 
cophagy should be warned of the 
dangerous foe which is sure to 
mect him in tempting guise, some- 
times, it would seem, twee at ev- 
ery step—the deadly enemy which 
is responsible for nearly all the 
bumerous fatalities from mush- 
room -eating, and whose beauty, 
symmetry, odor, color, and other 
attributes would seem to fulfil the 
ideal of what a delicious mush- 
room should be. 

The Amanita.—The Amanita is 
a genus comprising about four- 
teen species, most of which are fa- 
tally poisonous, but happily they af- 
ford a ready feature for their identi- 
fication in their “* poison-cup,” which 
exists as a socket from which the stalk 
issues. But this artful cup is occa- 
sionally somewhat rudimentary, and 
is, moreover, often completely hidden 
underground, so that there is but one 
really safe method for the tyro fungus- 
hunter to pursue, and that is to dig 
up each mushroom of every kind with 
his knife, rather than pull it from the 
ground, as in the latter case the stem 
of an Amanita would usually break 
from its attachment, and thus, in the 
guise of innocence, leave the socket 
out of sight. 

If the beginner will avoid all mush 
rooms which have the slightest sugges- 
tion of a socket at the base of the stem, 
he will thus at least escape the danger 
of a fatal termination of his gastro- 
nomic ventures in the field of fungi; 
for while other species, it is true, are 
capable of making considerable severe 
physical disturbance, it is now quite 
generally conceded that the Amanita 
is the only actively poisonous group 

whose malice prepense is death. 
This socket or “‘ poison-cup” al- 
ready alluded to is possessed only by the Amanita. 
None of the other toadstools or mushrooms possess 
it, or even a trace of it. If, learning the danger of 
this cup, we are indiscriminate, 
however, as to the other fungi, 
we may yet come to grief. The 
question of idiosyncrasy may 
\ claim some consideration at our 
~~ hands. ‘‘One man’s food an- 
other man’s poison.” To some 
people the scent of a rose pro- 
duces alarming symptoms. The 
taste of a strawberry has fre- 
quently been known to produce 
convulsions in the partaKer. A 
species of fungus ‘ ordinaril 
wholesome may chance to vi- 
olently disagree with a deli- 
cate stomach. The same result 
might follow to the customary 
gatherer in the event of care- 
less selection of his specimens. 
A mushroom in the beginning 
of its deliquescence or decay 
would certainly prove unwhole- 
some; and then we must scruti- 
nize even our prime specimens 
most carefully in considera- 
tion of certain gastronomic 
panne who are quite likely to 
ave been ws before us, 
as we may readily discover by a sec- 
tion of its substance, which is often 
tunnelled or even honeycombed by 
their a ravages—the larve 
of certain beetles and other insects, 
which are the bane of the mushroom- 
gatherer. Indeed, it is often difficult 
to get ahead of them. The red-faced 
toadstool, which barely lifts its head 
above the sticks and leaves to tell 
us of its struggles through the mould, 
is found streaked with their meander- 
ing passages. Where these are not 
too pronounced we may as well ac- 
cept them else we shall probably have 
little to show for the table from our 
bushel of specimens. 

In starting out to gather our mush- 
rooms, therefore, let us remember the 
following rules: 

Avoid all mushrooms with any 
sign of a cup or socket at the base 
of the stem, no matter how inviting. 

Avoid all specimens which are 
passé, soft, wormy,tough fibred,acrid, 
or otherwise unpleasant to the taste, 
slimy, or ill-smelling. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Among the wild species of mushrooms which the nov- 
ice might possibly mistake for the common ‘‘ mushroom” 
of the markets—which is popularly supposed to be the 
only edible variety, as distinguished from “ toadstools ”—is 
the Russula (Fig. 1), of which there are four common edi- 
ble species. 

The illustration, in the absence of color, might serve as 
the portrait of any one of them, and they are all readily rec- 

















Fie. 3.—AGARICUS OSTREATUS (OYSTER MUSHKOOM), 


ognized. They are extremely common in our woods from 
spring to late autumn, and their caps vary in color, from 

ray-green like cheese-mould to scarlet-red or purplish. 

‘hen first free from the ground the cap or pileus is round- 
ed. When more mature it assumes the shape shown, with 
a depressed hollow at the centre. The texture of this 
mushroom is firm and solid, including the stem, which 
tapers slightly to the base, and is, of course, absolutely de- 
void of any suggestion of socket or cup. Its flesh is 
white or creamy, and noticeably brittle, especially the 
gills, which crumble into f euts at the slightest rude 
pressure. The gills are all of the same length, or practi- 
cally so, occasionally double-branched, beginning at the 
stem, and usually extending to the rim of the cap, at 
which portion they are covered by the mere skin of the 
pileus, a slight fluted appearance being observable from 


above, which indicates the location of the radiating lamine 
below. 

The stem may be white or cream-colored, or perhaps 
stained or mottled with the color of the cap. 

There are at least four of these Russule that we are 





Fie. .—GREEN RUSSULA IN VARIOUS STAGES. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Fie, 5.—HELVELLA CRISPIA. 


certain of meeting in our walks in the woods—the green 
Russula, R. virescens, with its mottled cap of mouldy or 
sage green; the many-colored Russula, R. heterophylla, 
varying in its hues from brownish- green to red; the 
purple Russula, 2. lepida, whose cap also varies from 
bright red to dull purple; and the red Russula, R. alutacea, 
which presents a variety of shades of red, from bright to 
dull. Having once identified the Russule as a group, or 
the common characteristics of the group, we may take our 
pick from all of these delicious species for the table; but 
we must avoid one other member of the genus, also quite 
common, and which frequently masquerades in the guise 





Fie. 6.—HYDNUM CAPUT MEDUSA. 


of some of the bright red varieties above mentioned. This 
is the R. emetica, whose obnoxious qualities are indicated 
by its classical surname. But this species gives us an un- 
mistakable warning in its hot and peppery taste. It is 
therefore advisable to take a nibble at the edge of each 
specimen bearing any tinge of red, and exclude any in- 
dividual which imparts this cayenne flavor, which, more- 
over, may not be immediately perceptible, occasionally re- 
quiring a full minute to become noticeable to the tongue. 
Any other Russula, any species with pleasant odor and 
mild taste, may be eaten without fear. The typical ex- 
ample of the emetic Russula is of a brilliant scarlet-pink 
color, with cream-colored gills, which is often alone suffi- 
cient to identify it. 

Another very common example of mushroom in its 
season of.early spring is the Agaricus gambosus, or St. 
George’s mushroom, as it is popularly styled in Great 
Britain, from its usual appearance upon St. George’s day, 
April 23d. In addition to its unusually early season, 
which is the same with us, and which at this date would 
be a valuable hint in its identification, it has also the sin- 
gular habit of growing in rings or clustered in crescents, 
after the manner of the 7 champignon of our 
lawns. Add to this also a powerfully strong odor, and 
we have at least three suggestive characteristics to aid us. 
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, A This odor, according to Dr. 
_ Cooke, is so strong as to ocea- 
sionally become oppressive and 

* overpowering where the fungi 

“ are plentiful. Workmen em- 
Ce 4 ployed to root them out are 
Ah said to have been so overcome 
UN} by the odor as to be compelled 

f F to desist. Other features of 
this fungus are noted in the 
4. q illustration (Fig. 2). The cap 
ee z varies in size in different in- 
dividuals, but is occasionally 
very large—five inches or more 
in diameter, with an avera 
expanse, perhaps, of three inch- 
es. The cap is smooth, thick, 
and fleshy, suggesting soft kid 
leather, at first rounded convex, 
ultimately expanding quite 
horizontally, and is commonly 
fissured in spots with irregular 
cracks, both in its expanse and 
at its edges. Its color is white 
or yellowish-white. In appear- 
ance Dr. Berkeley compared it 
to a “cracknel biscuit.” Gills 
yellowish- white, very moist and 
densely crowded, and of vari- 
ous lengths, and they are, more- 
over, annexed to the solid stout 
stem by a toothed border. 

The season of this mushroom 
extends into June, and in its 
favorite haunt it may occasion- 
ally be gathered by the bushel. 
Epicures are at variance as to 
the comparative esculent qual- 
ities of this species. Certainly 
delicacy cannot be claimed for 
it, but those who deégire the 
characteristic fungus flavor at 
its maximum will find it in this 
gamy tang of the gambosus, 
its odor when broiled being 
not unlike that which exudes 
from a roast of venison or 
mutton, 

By many fungus-feasters this 
species is prized as the ne plus 
ultra, and most various are the 
methods of its culinary prepa- 
ration, either in the form of 
mince and fricassee with va- 
rious meats, suitably seasoned with salt, pepper, and 
butter, or simply broiled and served on buttered toast. 
The following receipt, which I recently noted in W. Rob- 
inson’s Mushroom-Culture, sounds appetizing : 


**Place some fresh-made toast nicely divided on a dish, and put the 
agarics upon it; pepper, salt, and put a small picce of butter on each ; 
then pour on each one ———— of milk or cream, and add a sin- 
gie clove to the whole dish, lace a bell glass or inverted basin over 
the whole; bake twenty minutes, and serve up without removing the 
glass until it comes to the table, so as to preserve the heat and aroma, 
which, on lifting the cover, will be diffused through the room.” 


What a mass of nutritious food do we occasionally pass 
in innocence or spurn with 
our foot upon the old stumps 
or fallen logs in the woods! 
A neglected feast indeed, if 
the specialists on edible fun- 
gi are to be believed; a feast, 
in truth, for a big family if 
we chance upon even an 
average cluster of the “ veg- 
etable oyster,” which is pic- 
tured in Fig. 3. 

I have usually observed 
this species, the Agaricus 
ostreatus, in the autumn, and 
this is the season given for 
its appearanée in Europe by 
the authorities, but accord- 
ing to certain American spe- 
cialists, notably Captain Mc- 


Iivaine, it is common in our 
woods in spring, even as early 
as March, and through the 
summer, It is usually found 
in large clusters similar to our 
illustration, growing upon de- 
caying stumps and the trunks 
of various trees, but, lack. 
ing the color, our illustration 
might easily be confounded 
with other species which grow 
similarly. The ‘‘oyster” is a 
gilled mushroom which grows 
sidewise from its position, the 
stem being lateral and very 
short. The individual mush- 
room may be five or six inch- 
es in breadth, and the clus- 
ter affords several pounds in 
weight. The color of the up- 
per surface is ashen, varying 
to light brown, and the gills 
are dirty white. 

Another species with which 
it might be confounded, A, 
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enormus, has spores of a rosy pinkish or lilac hue, and is 
accounted injurious. 

Another allied species of mushroom, growing in similar 
clusters on elm-trees, the A. ulmarius, is also edible. In 
this species the stem is manifest, though proceeding from 
one side of the cap beneath, and the cluster often covers 
a foot or two in extent, and represents several pounds of 
nutritious food. 

This ‘‘oyster” mushroom should be gathered in its 
oung state, and may be cooked in various ways. Broil- 
ng over the coals, gills upward, with butter, pepper, and 

salt scattered in the gills, is a favorite method with most 





“A DINNER FOR A FAMILY”"—SHAGGY-MANE 
MUSHROOM, 


of the agarics; but a well-known mycophagist claims that 
this mushroom ‘‘ may be cooked in any way that an oys- 
ter is, and will be found fine eating.” 

The ‘“‘agarics” are known by the feature of the gills or 
thin laminated curtains—the hymenium—upon which the 
spores are produced, and from which they are shed be- 
neath the mushroom. These gills vary in thickness and 
number in the various species, and in one genus are so 
short, thick, and swollen and branched as to give rather 
the effect of turgid veins than gills. We occasionally 
come upon one of these mushrooms in our walks, usuall 
in the woods. When it first appears the cap is ow 
and the rim folded inward towards the stem; but in ma- 
ture specimens it assumes the flat, or, later, the cup-shaped, 
form shown in Fig, 4. 

A fungus thus formed is a chanterelle, or Cantharellus, 
and is readily identified; and any specimen having these 
features, and which possesses in addition a deep pure 
yellow color, is the (C. cibarius, the esculent morsel so 







Fie. 4—CANTHARELLUS CIBARIUS. 
THE CHANTERELLE. 




















highly prized by epicures on the Continent, | 
where to many, if somewhat indiscrimina- 
ting gastronomists, it forms one of the great 
est delicacies among the entire list of edible 
fungi. The diameter of the mature speci 
mens may reach five inches, though two to 
three inches will be the average size. The 
nily quite eccentric in its form, 
wavy-edged, and even folded upon itself in 


cap is frequt 


wcasional individuals; but the pure deep 
yellow color, suggesting the yolk of an egg, 
ind the swollen yeinlike hymeuium, gener- 
illy of a still deeper color, will be sufficient 
to distinguish it under any disguise of mere 





form Another unique characteristic is its 
odor, which suggests ripe apricots or plums 
The chantere! when raw is pungent and 
peppery, but this flavor disappears in cook 


ing 

But the receipts employed in Great Britain 
ami upon the Continent to the glory of the 
chanterelle would alone fill a good-sized re 
ceipt-t ind some of them are quite clab 


orate After a trial of a number of them, the 


writer is assured that the simple broiling or | 


frying in butter or oil, with proper season- 
ing, will prove a most acceptable substitute 
This fungus is also most appetizing when 


simply broiled and served hot on toast 


One of the most strikingly individual of 
il] the mushrooms, and one which could 
hardly be confounded with any other kind, 
is the example pictured in Fig. 5. With this 
mere portrait as our guide, we might safely 
cla one specimen at least as to its genus; 
ind inasmuch as no one of the group is poi 
Boni nd all edible, with varying degrees 

f eaculence, we can make no mistake, even 
in r amateur ventures as mycopha gists. 
Therefore, when we find a fungus with such 


1 peculiar irregularly fluted and hollowed 


stem, itself hollow within, or tubular, and sur 
mounted with a rather thin flexible wavy 
cap, resembling our illustration, we may 
know that have a specimen of Helvella 
If this example happens to be creamy above 
ind ochre colored beneath, it is the Helvella 

of our figure Other species are dif 


ferently formed and colored, one of them 


h ng the cap dark ash-colored, or even 
bin There are three species occasionally 
met with, of which the first, 77. eriapia, is the 
most common, and perhaps the most delec 


table Ihe peculiar texture of these mush 
rooms permits of their ready desiccation, and 
in Britain and on the Continent they are 
regularly strung on strings and dried for 
winter use, in which condition they have 
been compared to dried ** wash-lcather” in 
texture 

The object of this paper on fungi being 
especially the presentation of only such va 
rieties as are conspicuously self -placarded 
by some distinctive marks for identification, 
we should of course include the delicious 
Hydnum, or spine- bearing mushroom—a ge 
nus which, like the foregoing, is instantly 
recognized by its spore surface being beset 
with soft spines instead of spores or gills. 
There are two more or less common species 
with us—Jiydnum repandum, and // caput 
Medusa-headed Hydoum, figured 
herewith (Fig. 6) 

rhis rich creamy-tinted fungus is usually 
found in the woods growing upon dead 
beeches, either in detached clusters the size 
of one’s fist, or perhaps in dense masses some 
times a foot or two in expanse and weighing 
many pounds. In this species the soft spines 
entirely cover the fungus in rounded pro 
tuberances, ove overtopping the other. The 
upper teeth are short, and form a sort of 
“ crow! from which the more and more 
elongated spines are pendent, suggesting 
somewhat as many heads of tiny Skye ter 
riers in crowded convocation. A fungus 
bearing such conspicuous characteristics 
may be gathered and eaten without fear. as- 
suming the species to be fresh and free from 
grubs. It will be found a most delicious 
morsel, as we know from experience 
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Coughi 
oughing. 

For all the ailments of Throat 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 
palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective, 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 
digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and gives vital 
strength besides. It has no equal 
as nourishment for Babies and 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 
Any Condition of Wasting. 


Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Pree. 





Scott Bowne, N.Y. All Oruggists. 60c.and $1. 
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The del- 
icate 
branes of the 


mem- 


> middle ear, 
sensitive at 
all times, are 


especially 
» liable to in- 
flammation 
at thisseason 
the 
Grippe is so 
prevalent. 


when 





almost immediately. 
; return. 





yo is more distressing than Earache. | 





Salva-cea_ 


(TRADE-MARK) 


will relieve and cure it, promptly and thoroughly. 

Put a quantity about the size of a bean in the 
ear, cover it with absorbent cotton, place the ear 
; ona hot-water bag, and the throbbing will cease 
More than that, it will not 
Salva-cea is a pure medicated emollient, 


/ : 
safe, simple, sure. The greatest modern remedy. ¢ 
To use it is to praise it. : 

) 
Salva-cea is sold in tin boxes at 25 and 50 cents, : 
and in glass at 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. . 
: 
THe Branpreru Co., 274 Canal St., New York. g 
. % 
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By special appointment to the Imperial Court 


ESTAB. 1760. M. HEINISCH VIENNA. 
Beautifying Cream 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 
Renovates 
the Skin 


and insures a 
Clear 


Complexion. 
Perfectly harmless, purely vegetable, very effi- 


cient. Thoroughly removes sallowness, blotch- 
es, blemishes, freckles, pockmarks. The only 
dermal preparation with recommendations from 
KAPOSY, HEBRA, and BILLROTH, Vi- 
enna, of whose high standing you can satisfy 
yourself by inquiring of any intelligent druggist 
or physician, so universally are they known. Be- 
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sides these extraordinary commendations, it has | 


taken medals at many Expositions, including 


the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN, Chicago, | 


1893. Set, $7.00. 
J. MILHAU’S SON, Druggist, 


Mailed on receipt of price. 
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Tt UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MEURHAY | 
& LANMIAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 


183 Broadway,N. Y. | 











let Prepara- grrr 7 
tions, is extracted from purified y) 
Lambs’ Wool and is a.natural Fes 

skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
pe — a, ae — 
sally wi throughout Eu: 

and should have a shes as 
every lady’s dressing-table in ~~ 
this country. The genuine 

im ed article always bears the trade-mark 
cr jine.”’ 


dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 60c. 

LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 
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Corns can be Cured 

in one night or we return your money. 
McCREEDY'S CORN SOLVENT 

is harmless as water, and is a positive cure. 


Not a salve or plaster. No pain; no trouble. 
By mail, 30c., or 15 two-cent stamps. Circu- 


lars free. \i-CREEDY & CO., Druggists 
Ballston, N. ¥. 
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CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, and 
CuTicura Soap, the most effective of Skin 
Purifiers and Beautifiers, preserve, purify, and 
beautify the skin, scalp, and hair when all else 
fails. CUTICURA REMEDIES are of the utmost 
| purity and delicacy, and especially appeal to the 
| refined in every community. 
Ame:ieen ment byt cna. “oriah depot 
ave & C 8. a 


me" 
eweent & Sons, 1, Kme Edward-+t., 
ee CusmicaL Cosp., Sole Props., Doton Oe 
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enough, 
why don’t it 
last longer? 
You like it 
so well. 
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What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni's Powder 
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